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BRIGANDAGE  IN  GREECE. 

Bricandaoe  is  looking  up  in  Greece.  Tlie 
King  of  the  Mountains  has  just  been  able  to  add 
handsomely  to  the  balance  at  his  banker’s.  Many 
a  needy  functionary,  perhaps  even  a  deputy  here 
and  there,  must  wish  they  had  his  luck.  Three 
English  gentlemen  have  \)een  neatly  caught,  and 
£  1,000  apiece  extracted  from  them.  This  would 
be  a  handsome  prize  in  Italy ;  in  Greece,  where 
money  goes  still  further,  it  is  magniheent  As  the 
love  of  adventure  and  the  veneration  for  classical 
antiquity  bring  wealthy  Englishmen  to  the  land  of 
lost  gods  and  godlike  men,  the  calling  of  the  Klcpht 
promises  to  take  a  leading  position  in  the  industry 
of  the  country.  It  appears  that  Lord  .John  Ilervey, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Strutt,  a  son  of  Lord  Belpcr,  and  Air. 
Coorc  were  travelling  in  the  province  of  Livadia, 
and  were  captured  about  ten  miles  from  Dragomes- 
tro,  on  the  west  coast.  Mr.  Coore  was  detained  as 
hostage,  and  the  other  two  gentlemen  sent  on  to 
Patras.  After  some  time  spent  in  communicating 
with  Athens  and  negotiating  with  the  brigands,  it 
was  agreed  that  matters  should  be  settled  by  each 
of  the  gentlemen  paying  £1,000,  and  this  has  been 
done.  A  telegram  has  been  received  at  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  stating  that  all  thre-e  are  now  safe  and 
well ;  but  that,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  chance  that  the  Greek  government 
will  repay  the  money. 

Tliis  is  the  state  of  Greece  after  nearly  forty 
years  of  freedom,  and  after  two  sovereigns  and  an 
endless  succession  of  ministers  have  devoted  their 
various  degrees  of  ability  eind  patriotism  to  the 
country.  A  generation  has  passed  away  since  the 
young  Otho  and  his  attendant  Bavarians  were  de¬ 
spatched  to  govern  the  Greeks,  among  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  a  few,  but  the  enthusiastic  congratulations 
of  the  world  at  large.  At  various  periods  during 
his  reign  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  a  better 
time  was  coming.  Education  was  extended,  the 
enterprise  of  the  people  covered  the  Mediterranean 
with  their  little  vessels,  faction  for  a  time  went  to 
sleep,  the  cultivation  of  the  country  improved,  and 
men  might  fairly  think  that  the  faults  engendered 
by  ages  of  servitude  and  bemi-barbarism  were  pass¬ 
ing  away.  But  ill-luck  seems  to  attend  the  little 
kingdom.  It  has  undoubtedly  made  progress,  but 
not  so  much  as  it  ought  to  have  made,  if  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  other  European  states  be  regarded.  The 
choice  of  King  George  might  fairly  be  looked 
upon  as  a  new  era.  lie  was  well-disposed,  young, 
and  instead  of  a  band  of  countrymen  h^  only 
brought  one,  who,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of 


the  Greeks,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  good  sort  of 
man.  Then  he  brought  the  splendid  appanage  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  the  only  part  of  his  kingdom 
which  has  been  wisely  and  practically  governed  in 
our  time.  But  as  yet  it  appears  that  little  way 
has  been  made.  PoUtical  squabbles  and  place-hunt¬ 
ing  take  up  all  the  attention  of  the  educated  class. 
It  would  be  useless  to  recount  how  many  new  min¬ 
istries  have  been  formed,  how  many  cabinets  have 
been  modified.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  read¬ 
ers  of  newspapers  have  seen  the  telegrams  which 
announce  the  activity  of  Greek  party  politics. 
But  the  material  interests  of  the  country  are  ever 
grossly  neglected.  Brigands  infest  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Athens ;  and  only  a  few  months  since  some 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  seized  at  a  short  ride 
from  their  homes.  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  so 
remote  a  district  as  that  in  which  these  Englishmen 
were  travelling  there  should  be  no  security  for  life  ? 
But  yet  it  is  fair  that  we  should  call  upon  the  Greek 
government  to  use  all  its  efforts  to  root  out  these 
ruffians.  It  may  be  said  that  the  King  of  Italy 
with  two  hundred  thousand  men  is  unable  to  put 
down  the  evil  in  his  dominions,  and  that  an  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  life  had  to  be  paid  for  by  his  friends  with¬ 
in  this  very  year.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  bands  which  infest  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are 
notoriously  supported  by  a  pretender  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  a  government  on  the  frontier.  Brigand¬ 
age  in  the  Neapolitan  territorj-  is  fed  by  political 
disaffection,  and  the  evil,  though  enormous,  is  com¬ 
bated  zealously,  and  to  a  great  extent  successfully, 
by  the  power  of  the  state.  In  Greece  there  is  no 
such  political  difficulty.  Tlie  robbers  rob  simply 
because  they  are  too  lazy  and  ferocious  to  work. 
There  is,  we  believe,  no  sympathy  with  them  on  the 
part  of  any  section  of  the  people,  and  everybody 
would  be  glad  to  see  them  extirpated  and  the  coun¬ 
try  made  safe  for  the  traveller.  The  real  cause  of 
the  evil  is  the  apathy  of  the  government,  which 
takes  no  measures  to  curb  the  lawless  habits  of  men 
who  are  often  robbers  by  hereditary  profession. 
Greece  has  a  sufficient  army,  and,  with  a  small  ter¬ 
ritory  and  perfect  peace  within  its  borderss  it  might 
well  take  in  hand  the  extiroation  of  brigandage. 
It  is  certmnly  hard  that  Englishmen  should  oe 
seized  and  held  to  ransom  almost  in  sight  of  the 
islands  we  have  recently  given  up.  We  might  ui^ 
the  claims  of  our  travellers  to  consideration  on  the 
ground  of  national  gratitude  for  the  many  favors 
which  Greece  has  received  from  this  country.  But 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  wiser  to  appeal  to  the  national 
interests  of  the  Greek  people,  and  point  out  to  them 
that  no  land  has  so  much  to  gain  as  theirs  from  en- 
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couraging  the  wealthy  and  educated  travellers  of 
Europe.  The  reason  why  the  most  interesting 
country  of  the  Mediterranean  is  one  of  the  least 
visited  in  these  days  of  tourist  enterprise  is  because 
travelling  in  it  must  not  only  be  without  comtort, 
but  even  without  safety. 


STAPLEFORD  GRANGE. 

I  HEARD  the  following  narrative  at  a  dinner¬ 
party  in  a  country-house  alwut  five  miles  from  the 
place  where  the  events  referred  to  occurred,  and  it 
was  related  to  me  by  the  chief  actress  in  it,  —  a 
pretty,  la<ly-like  girl  of  twenty,  the  daughter  of  the 
rector  of  the  parish  in  which  Stapleford  Grange  is 
situated.  I  had  sprained  iny  ankle  in  the  morning, 
and  instead  of  going  in  to  dinner  with  the  rest  of 
the  party,  was  made  to  lie  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  ;  and  it  was  afier  the  ladies  came  in  from  the 
dining-room  that  pretty  Cissy  Miles,  at  her  hostess’s 
urgent  request,  related  it  to  me.  I  give  it,  as  near¬ 
ly  as  I  can  remember,  in  her  own  words. 

It  was  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  Christmas 
day,  nearly  two  years  ago,  when  my  six  brothers, 
all  younger  than  myself,  and  I  were  skating  on  our 
squire’s  Ibh-pond.  \Ve  had  been  skating  since  din¬ 
ner,  and  it  was  not  till  the  wintry  daylight  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  wane  that  the  recollection  rushed  across 
me  that  I  had  entirely  forgotton  to  do  a  commission 
my  motlier  had  ^ven  to  me  in  the  morning.  This 
commission  was  to  walk  to  the  Grange,  a  big  farm¬ 
house,  and  bespeak  some  geese  for  dinner  on  New- 
Year’s  day.  My  mother  had  said  decidedly,  “  Those 
geese  must  be  ordered  to-day.  Cissy,”  so  I  knew 
that  I  should  have  to  go :  although  the  Grange  was 
a  mile  off,  although  it  was  very  cold,  and  darkness 
was  coming  on,  and  although  I  was  terribly  afraid 
of  a  big  black  dog  which  was  chmned  up  just  in 
front  of  the  Grange  back  door. 

“  Who  ’ll  go  witli  me  to  the  Grange  ?  ”  I  called 
out  quickly,  as  this  remembrance  occurred  to  me, 
sitting  down  and  beginning  to  unstrap  my  skates. 
“  I ’ve  forgotten  all  about  the  geese,  and  mamma 
stud  I  was  to  order  them  to-day.” 

No  one  answered.  The  next  day  was  Sunday, 
and  it  might  thaw  oefore  Monday.  Every  boy,  big 
or  little,  seemed  laudably  desirous  of  making  the 
most  of  present  opportunities. 

“  I  dare  n’t  go  oy  myself,”  I  called  out  in  a  pa¬ 
thetic  tone ;  “  it  would  be  quite  dark  before  I  got 
home  again.” 

“  Tell  the  truth,  Cis,”  called  out  Charlie,  a  quick, 
good-natured  boy  of  fifteen,  “  and  say  you  ’re  aihiid 
of'  Jip.  Never  mind,  I’ll  come  with  you,  if  you 
must  go.”  And  he  joined  me  on  the  bank,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  off  his  skates. 

“  What  ’ll  you  bet,  Jim,”  he  called  out,  during  this 
operation,  “  that  we  ain’t  at  home  by  a  quarter  to 
five  ?  It ’s  exactly  four  now.” 

“  A  bob,”  was  the  answer,  as  Jim  whirled  by. 

“  Done ;  and  remember  you  dub  up.  Now,  Cis, 
come  along,  and  I  can  tell  you  you  ’ll  have  to  run.” 

Thanks  to  all  my  brothers,  I  was  a  pretty  good 
runner,  and  we  sped  across  the  squire’s  fields,  and 
through  the  narrow  lane  towards  the  Grange,  as  fast 
as  possible.  When  we  got  to  the  last  field,  which 
joined  the  farm-yard,  we  slackened  pace  a  little,  and 
when  we  got  into  the  big  court-yard  itself  we  were 
walking  almost  slowly. 

••  I  low  dreadfully  lonely  it  looks,  Charlie,”  I  said, 
almost  with  a  shiver  at  the  desolate  aspect  of  the 
place,  which  had  been  a  grand  gentleman’s  house 


forty  years  ago,  but  had  been  suffei-ed  to  fall  almost 
into  ruins.  “  I  am  gleul  I ’m  not  Mrs.  Johnson,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  she  has  no  children,  nor  anyboily  to 
keep  her  company  when  Mr.  Johnson  is  away.” 

“  Well,  don’t  you  stop  and  prose  to  her  for  ever 
such  a  time,  Cis,  do  you  hear  ?  ”  returned  Charlie, 
good-humoredly.  “I  want  that  bob  of  Jim’s,  and 
we ’ve  only  five-and-twenty  minutes  to  do  the  jaw, 
and  get  home  in.” 

“  All  right,”  I  said,  and  we  went  up  to  the  back 
door. 

I  must  try  and  describe  a  little  of  the  geography 
of  the  Grange  now. 

The  court-yard  was  a  big  square  place,  much 
bigger  than  farm-yards  usually  are,  and  it  must 
have  been  an  inqiosing  entrance  in  the  old  gone  by 
days.  There  were  two  entrances  to  it,  the  one  wc 
had  come  in  by,  leading  to  our  village,  the  other 
e.xactly  opposiUi  on  the  other  side  of  the  court-yanl, 
leading  over  a  quarter  of  mile  of 'fields  into  the 
road  to  our  market  town  of  D.  To  the  left  hand 
of  the  court-yard  was  a  long  straight  line  of  what 
had  once  been  stables,  but  were  now  farm-build¬ 
ings  ;  and  to  the  right,  the  north  side  —  a  long 
straight  line  also  —  of  the  house  itself. 

The  fiont  door,  which  was  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  straight  line,  and  which  was  flanked  on  either 
side  by  several  windows,  was  now  never  opened; 
but  the  back  door,  which  was  the  entry  to  a  little 
bit  of  building  standing  back  from  the  line  of  house, 
ami  which  looked  almost  as  if  it  had  been  stuck  on 
to  the  big  s<}uare  mansion  as  an  afterthought,  was 
on  this  Saturday  afternoon  standing  a  little  ajar. 

Jip  did  not  greet  us  with  his  usual  noisy  welcome, 
and  there  was  no  sound  of  any  sort  about  the  place 
except  the  gabbling  of  some  turkeys  in  the  rear  of 
the  farm-buildings.  I  don’t  know  that  I  felt  any 
particular  fear,  but  as  wc  followed  the  path  under 
the  shadow  of  the  old  elm-trees  to  the  hallkipen 
door,  a  sort  of  oppressed  feeling  came  over  me,  in¬ 
duced,  I  suppose,  by  the  utter  silence  of  the  place, 
and  I  felt  almost  as  if  Jip’s  bark  would  have  l^cn  a 
welcome  sound.  We  went  up  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  when  I  turned  round,  I  observed  that 
Jip’s  kennel,  which  stood  e.xactly  opposite,  in  a  line 
with  the  fixint  of  the  house,  was  empty. 

“  Where  can  Jip  be  ?  ”  I  said ;  “  I  thought  they 
never  let  him  loose”;  and  I  walked  forward  a  lew 
steps,  and  became  aware  that  the  dog’s  chain  and 
collar  were  lying  beside  the  kennel.  I  stood  for 
a  moment  or  two  wondering,  whilst  Charlie,  get¬ 
ting  impatient  at  Mrs.  Johnson’s  non-apiiearance, 
knocked  again  at  the  door.  Suddenly,  some  marks 
on  the  flagged  pathway  in  front  of  the  kennel  ar¬ 
rested  my  attention,  and  upon  stooping  down  to 
look  more  closely,  I  saw  that  they  were  —  drops  and 
smears  of  blood. 

I  raised  myself  in  sudden  terror,  and  called  Cha^ 
lie ;  and  when  he  came  to  iny  side  and  examined  the 
pathway,  we  found  that  there  was  a  bloody  trail  up 
to  the  door. 

“  What  can  it  be,  Charlie  ?  ”  I  said,  in  a  whisper. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  Charlie  returned,  thoughtfully; 
“  poor  Jip  come  to  grief,  perhaps.  It ’s  odd  Mrs. 
Johnson  does  n’t  come ;  I  think  I  ’ll  go  on-  a  voyage 
of  discovery ;  stay  here  till  I  come  back  ” ;  and  ne 
pashed  the  door  further  open. 

“  No,  let  me  go  too,”  I  said,  hastily,  half  fiight- 
ened.  I  am  a  coward  at  the  sight  of  blood. 

“  Well !  don’t  make  a  row  then  ” ;  and  we  entered 
the  little  passage  together. 

On  the  left  hand  was  the  kitchen  door,  which  was 
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shut;  and  I  observed  that  Charlie  hesitated  for  a 
moment  before  he  put  out  his  hand  to  open  it. 
Only  for  a  moment  though ;  then  he  unlatched  the 
door,  and  the  bright  farm  kitchen  was  before  us. 

There  was  a  big  blazing  fire  in  the  grate,  which 
showed  that  on  the  table  the  tea-things  were  set  for 
tea ;  the  kettle  was  hissing  away  merrily,  and  some 
tea-cakes  8too<l  to  keep  warm  on  a  low  stand  before 
the  fire.  Everything  looked  snug  and  cosey.  Evi¬ 
dently  Mrs.  Johnson  had  prepared  everything  ready 
for  tea  wiien  the  farmer  should  return  from  D.  mar¬ 
ket;  and  was  now  gone  up  stairs  to  “  clean  ”  herself. 

I  had  time  to  make  all  these  observations  over 
Charlie’s  shoulder,  before  he  gave  a  sudden  start, 
and  8tro<Ie  with  a  low  exclamation  to  a  bundle  of 
'  clothes  which  lay  at  the  farther  and  darker  side  of 
{  the  kitchen,  on  the  smooth  stone  floor.  A  bundle 
'  of  clothes  it  looked  like,  with  Jip  lying  asleep  beside 
;  it  in  a  very  strange  attitude. 

I  I  shall  never  Ibrget  the  horror  of  the  next  mo- 
I  ment.  Huddled  up,  evidently  in  the  attitude  in 
I  which  she  had  fallen,  lay  Mrs.  Johnson,  with  a  gap- 
1  ing  wound  across  her  throat,  from  which  the  blood 
I  was  still  trickling,  and  Jip,  with  a  large  pool  of 
bloo<l  near  his  head,  lay  dead  beside  her. 

I  stood  for  a  moment,  too,  paralyzed  with  horror, 
— such  intense,  thrilling  horror,  that  only  any  one 
who  has  experienced  such  a  feeling  can  understand 
it,  —  and  then,  with  a  low  st^ream,  1  sank  on  the 
floor,  and  put  up  my  hand  to  try  and  hide  the  hor¬ 
rible  sight. 

“  Hush !  ”  whispered  Charlie,  sternly,  taking  hold 
of  my  hands,  and  forcibly  dragging  me  on  to  my 
feet  again  ;  “  you  must  n’t  make  a  sound.  Whoever 
has  done  this  can’t  be  far  off ;  you  must  run  home. 
Cissy,  as  hard  as  ever  you  can.  Come  !  ” 

He  dragged  me  to  the  door,  and  then  I  turned 
sick  all  over,  and  tumbled  down  again.  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  not  stir  another  step, 
j  “  It ’s  no  use,  Charlie,  I  can’t  stir,”  I  said.  “  Leave 
j  me  and  go  without  me.” 

“  Nonsense  !  Try  again.” 

I  tried  again,  but  it  was  no  use ;  my  legs  pwi- 
I  tively  would  not  move,  and  precious  time  was  being 
wasted. 

“  You  fool !  ”  Charlie  said,  bitterly  and  passion¬ 
ately.  How  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  to  understand 
a  woman’s  weakness  ?  “  'Then  I  must  leave  you. 

I  It ’s  Johnson’s  money  they  no  doubt  want.  They 
would  n’t  murder  if  they  could  help  it,  and  Johnson 
will  be  back  directly.” 

“  Yes,  yes.  Go,”  I  said,  understanding  that  he 
wanted  to  fetch  help  before  the  farmer  came.  “I 
will  hide  somewhere.” 

“In  the  kennel  there,”  he  said,  looking  round 
quickly ;  “  and  don’t  stir.” 

He  pushed  me  into  poor  murdered  Jip’s  kennel, 
and  then  he  disappeared,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the 
gathering  darkness  with  those  two  prostrate  forms 
,  on  the  kitchen  floor  as  my  company,  and  perhaps  the 
mimlerers  close  at  hand. 

I  combated  the  faint  feeling  which  Charlie  could 
not  understiind  by  pinching  my  arms  and  sticking 
pins  into  them,  and  after  a  little  judicious  torture  of 
this  sort,  the  sick  feeling  went  off,  and  I  could  think 
again.  “  I  will  take  off  my  boots,”  I  thought,  after 
a  moment  “  They  make  such  a  noise,  and  I  may 
have  to  move,”  for  already  a  glimmering  plan  had 
rushed  across  my  brain  of  how  I  might  warn  John¬ 
son.  So  I  rose  a  little  from  my  crouching  position, 
unlaced  them,  and  slipped  them  off.  I  had  barely 
done  this,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  and  the 


sick  trembling  feeling  came  on  so  strongly,  that  the 
pin  torture  had  to  be  again  applied.  In  another 
minute  three  men  came  out  of  the  back  door,  and  I 
could  distinctly  hear  every  word  of  their  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“  He ’s  late,  I  think,”  said  one.  “  If  he  does  n’t 
come  soon,  we  must  go ;  that  girl  ’ll  be  home  soon. 
I  heard  the  old  woman  tell  her  not  to  stop.” 

“What’s  it  signify?”  said  another.  “We  can 
soon  stop  her  mouth.” 

“  It  is  n’t  worth  so  much  blood,  Dick,”  said  the 
third.  “We’ve  only  got  fifty  pound  by  this,  and 
the  farmer  ’ll  not  have  more.” 

“  He  ought  to  be  coming  by  now,”  said  the  first, 
anxiously,  coming  a  step  or  two  nearer  the  kennel. 
“  Hallo !  What ’s  that  ?  ” 

The  tone  made  me  turn  sick  again.  Had  Charlie 
found  help  already?  No.  The  three  men  were 
standing  close  to  the  kennel,  and  during  the  mo¬ 
ment’s  silence  that  followed  the  man’s  exclamation, 
I  reniemberetl  that  I  had  dropped  my  muff.  I  tried 
to  stop  the  hartl  quick  thumping  of  my  heart,  which 
I  felt  cci^in  they  must  hear,  and  then,  as  if  fasci¬ 
nated,  1  raised  my  head  from  my  knees,  —  for  till 
that  moment  I  had  been  crouching  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  kennel,  —  and  saw  a  hairy,  fi«jrce-looking 
face  glaring  in  at  the  entrance  of  my  hiding-place. 
I  tried  hard  not  to  scream,  and  I  succeeded ;  but  in 
another  moment  I  should  have  fainted  if  the  face 
had  not  been  taken  away.  To  my  utter  amaze¬ 
ment,  as  the  face  disappeared,  its  owner  said,  — 

“  I  thought  some  one  might  be  hiding.  That ’s 
a  ladj’’s  trumpery.  What  can  it  mean?” 

Evidently  I  h^  not  been  seen,  thanks  to  my 
dark  dress  and  the  gathering  twilight.  I  breathed 
freely  now ;  unless  something  very  unforeseen  oc¬ 
curred,  I  was  safe. 

“  Some  one  has  been,  and  has  dropped  it,”  a  voice 
said  quickly.  “  That ’s  all  on  account  of  vour 
cursed  foolery,  Dick,”  it  went  on  angrily.  “  Why 
could  n’t  you  stop  at  the  door,  as  I  told  you  ?  ” 

“Well,  let’s  do  something  now,”  the  thinl  said, 
anxiously,  “or  we  shall  be  having  some  one  here.” 

The  three  men  then  went  back  into  the  house 
again,  and  I  could  hear  them  speaking  in  low  tones; 
prt'sently  the  voices  grew  louder,  and  they  were 
evidently  quarrelling.  In  another  minute  they  came 
out  again,  and  from  what  I  could  hear,  they  began 
to  search  in  the  fann-buildings  and  outhouses  for 
the  owner  of  the  muff. 

“  There ’s  no  one  here,”  at  last  one  called  out. 
“They  must  have  gone  away  again.  Go  to  the 
gate.  Bill,  and  see  if  anybody  is  coming  that  way.” 

After  a  moment.  Bill  returned  to  the  other  two, 
who  were  now  standing  talking  in  low  whispers  at 
the  back  of  the  kenn^,  and  said :  “  No,  there ’s  no 
one  coming.”  And  my  heart  sank  as  I  thought 
how  long  it  would  be  before  succor  could  arrive. 

“  The  fellow ’s  late,”  one  of  the  others  said,  after 
a  minute  or  two;  “but  we  had  better  be  on  the 
watch  now.  Mind,  both  of  you,  that  he ’s  down 
from  his  gig  before  he  sees  us.” 

They  walked  away  along  the  line  of  house  to¬ 
wards  the  other  entrance  by  which  Mr.  Johnson 
would  come ;  and  I,  thinking  they  had  gone  to 
take  up  their  hiding-places,  putjny  head  cautiously 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  kennel,  and  looked  around. 

Surely  I  could  reach  the  house  without  being 
seen,  I  thought,  and  if  I  coilld  but  reach  the  big 
ruinous  drawing-room,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  fields  the  farmer  would  cross,  I  might  b* 
able  to  warn  him  back  from  the  fate  which  awaited 
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Dante.  That  many  persons  think  otherwise  we 
know  from  the  very  general  admiration  so  constant¬ 
ly  bestowed  upon  these  works  of  M.  Dord ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  many  would  be  found  of  this  num¬ 
ber  who  would  be  able  to  say  they  thought  them 
adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  conceived  in  a  kin¬ 
dred  spirit  of  Italian  art.  We  saspect,  in  many 
cases,  people  wonder  at,  rather  than  admire,  these 
works,  and  if  they  were  to  question  themselves 
would  probably  find  that  it  was  Dord  that  attracted 
them  rather  than  Dante.  Just  as  we  see  a  con¬ 
ceited  actor  sometimes  take  the  stage  and  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters,  till  his  tragedy  makes  us  roar,  so, 
we  must  confess,  does  M.  Dord  affect  us  when  he 
means  to  be  pathetic.  A  propensity  of  this  ten¬ 
dency,  which  amounts  to  a  tailing,  is,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  fatal  in  an  illustrator :  humor  tlie  most  delightful, 
because  of  its  gentle  undercurrent,  becomes  the  gro- 
tesquery  of  the  clown  and  imp ;  and  pathos  is  lost 
in  tne  convulsions  of  physical  pain  and  spasmodic 

S.  Dord,  in  fact,  has  added  nothing  but  a 

ar,  monkey-like  repulsiveness  and  fiendish 
personality  to  those  horrible  assemblages  of  human 
Ixiings  tormented  by  demons  which  Orcagna,  and 
other  painters  of  the  time  of  Dante,  represented  as 
they  were  bound  to  do,  being  good  churchmen  of 
their  d.ay.  K  the  purpose  were  merely  to  strike  out 
something  new  and  foreign  to  those  illustrations  of 
the  same  fine  poetry  which  were  conceived  by  Cano- 
va,  Fhaxman,  and  Cornelius,  something  opposite  to 
the  classical  idea  which  was  evidently  in  tne  mind 
of  Dante  himself,  here  we  have  it  offered  by  M. 
Dord.  But,  then,  we  have  to  remember  the  eternal 
truth,  that  beauty  of  idea  is  allied  with  beauty  of 
form,  as  we  see  it  so  implicitly  followed  in  the 
antique  representations  of  gods  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  again  in  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  Ma¬ 
saccio,  Micliel  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  and  constantly 
relied  upon  by  moilem  artists  of  the  religious  school. 
No  one  for  a  moment  supposes  that  these  grand  cre¬ 
ations  of  art  pretend  to  be  like  the  Elijahs  and  John 
Baptists  of  the  ancient  wilderness,  and  the  dark- 
skinned  fishermen  of  Galilee.  These  ideal  repre¬ 
sentations  possess  a  general  truth  which  appeals  to 
all  the  world  as  expressing  certain  human  feelings 
and  aspirations,  although  the  personification  adopt¬ 
ed  and  other  conventionalisms  have  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  resemblance  to  the  actual  facts.  Art  has  its 
mode  of  expression,  and  beauty  is  its  prime  ele¬ 
ment  :  hence  the  great  sculptors  and  painters  of  all 
time  never  permitted  themselves  to  paint  in  the 
spirit  of  positivism  which  M.  Dord  indulges ;  they 
abjured  the  real  for  the  ideal,  and  shunned  every¬ 
thing  horrifying  to  the  senses.  M.  Renan  attributes 
the  fall  of  Gothic  art  to  the  want  of  this  taste: 
“  L’art  du  moyen  4gc  tomba  par  ses  defauts  cssen- 
tiels,  et  parce  qii’il  ne  sut  pas  s’dlever  k  la  perfec¬ 
tion  de  la  forme.” 

With  the  singular  and  rather  unaccountable  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  architectural  sculptors  of  the  Gothic, 
aud  the  omamentalists  of  that  period  who  revelled 
in  their  grotesques,  the  old  masters  never  stood,  as 
it  were,  outside  their  work,  and  mocked  and  sneered 
at  tiie  subject-  This  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  what  M. 
Dord  does  almost  in  eveiy  line ;  we  see  it  in  his 
“ Crucifixion,”  in  “ The  Wandering  Jew,”  in  many 
of  the  illustrations  of  the  “  Inferno,”  which  betray  a 
iiend-like  cruelty  in  the  bare  invention  di^layed  in 
exhibiting  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked.  We  see  it 
again  in  the  way  in  which  our  most  glorious  gentle¬ 
man  of  knight-errantry,  Don  Quixote,  is  made  to 
look  ridiculous  and  contemptible  beyond  all  limit, 

- 


and  entirely  against  the  ideal  of  Cervantes.  Our 
Leech  would  have  done  justice  to  the  humor  of  the 
story  without  this  proportionately  absurd  violence. 

So  would  Leslie,  and  indeed  did  in  more  than  one 
instance,  notably  in  the  “  Sancho  Tanza  before  tke 
Duchess.”  One  of  the  most  glaring  instances  is  the 
large  cut  of  Don  Quixote  lying  wounded  and  mel¬ 
ancholy,  his  head  buried  in  the  pillow  and  his  face 
and  nose  plastered  up,  with  one  eye  patched  over 
and  the  other  bloodshot  and  glazed,  averted  with 
a  ghastly  look ;  his  bony  hands,  with  their  swollen 
veins,  clutching  the  bedclothes.  This  is  a  ghastly 
study  fixim  some  hospital  of  criminals.  i 

11"  the  object  in  illustrating  a  beautiful  work  of  lit¬ 
erary  art  is  to  make  us  turn  over  the  pages  to  laugh  j 
at  the  pictures,  then  it  is  accomplished.  Our  cari¬ 
catures  of  the  time  of  Gilray  and  Rowlandson  are  | 

precisely  analogous  in  their  art  with  the  illustrations  ' 

of  M.  Dore,  altnough  his  admitted  genius  raises  his  | 

work  to  that  pitch  of  popular  favor  which  we  think  j 

so  detrimental,  not  to  say  demoralizing,  in  its  influ-  I 

ence.  I 

Hogarth  had,  with  all  his  leaning  towards  carica-  | 

ture,  a  humorous,  as  well  as  a  serious,  side  to  his  I 

mask,  and  was  also  superior  to  M.  Dord  in  his  nat-  | 

uralness.  The  portrait  of  Dante  as  frontispiece  is  j 

an  outrage  upon  the  ideal  which  Giotto  painted  | 

from  the  life  upon  the  wall  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
Poilestk  at  Florence;  that  was  a  face  full  of  the 
dreamy-rapt  expression  of  the  poet,  while  this  is  a 
head  full  of  sardonic  spite  and  half-savage  cruelty. 

We  might  at  least  have  been  spared  this,  —  we  might 
have  had  a  rc<al  portrait ;  but  M.  Dore  must  make 
all  his  figures  pass  In  his  own  phantasmagoria.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  M.  Dord  never  intended  to  try  his 
hand  at  portraiture,  —  one  of  the  severest  touch¬ 
stones  of  art ;  he  merely  proposed  to  give  us  liis  idea 
of  Dante,  just  as  his  illustrations  convey  the  materiT  j 
alistic  view  wliich  he  takes  of  the  poem.  M.  Dord’s 
talent  finds  a  most  congenial  occupation  in  such 
works  as  his  illustrations  to  the  works  of  “  Rabelais,” 
“La  ‘Legende  de  Croque-^Iltaine,”  “Los  Contes 
Drolatiques,”  “  Le  Roi  des  Montagues,”  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Jules  Gdrard,  the  lion-hunter,  “  Atala,”  by 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  some  others,  including  an 
extraordinary  number  of  drawings.  But  the  amaz¬ 
ing  facility  shown  by  such  an  amount  of  work  is  still 
more  wonderful  when  we  see  that  he  has  undertaken 
the  greatest  of  all  forms  of  illustration,  —  that  of  the 
Bible.  We  must  confess  to  something  of  a  twinge 
at  the  first  thought  of  a  Bible  illustrated  by  M.  Dord. 
These  illustrations  have  now  been  exhibited  by  the 
publishers  of  the  work  in  London  (Messrs.  Cassell  & 
Co.),  and  the  first  numbers  of  the  Bible  are,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  already  published.  There  are  no  less  than 
230  large  page  drawings,  which,  viewed  simply  as 
the  wortang  of  one  man  constantly  engaged  for  four 
years,  and  of  those  wood  engravers  who  have  been 
employed  upon  it,  are  remly  remarkable  as  an 
undertaking  successfully  accomplished,  and  a  yeiy  | 
costly  one.  The  sum  expended  upon  the  artistic  j 
part  of  the  work  is  stated  to  be  more  than  £  15,000. 

In  this  important  application  of  his  abilities,  M 
Dord  has  evidently  endeavored  to  be  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  common  taste,  and  has  followed 
more  the  ordinary  forms  of  pictorial  composition ; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  abundant  originality  to  be 
noticed  in  his  treatment  of  subjects  which  have  so 
constantly  furnished  themes  to  the  pmnters  for  so 
many  £^es.  Generally,  indeed,  the  influence  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  is  little  perceptible  in 
the  various  compositions,  and  we  notice  rather  that 
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of  Horace  Vernet  and  those  of  the  French  school  I 
who  have  studied  in  the  East  Still,  the  desi^rns 
throu^rhout,  though  certainly  not  so  characteristic 
of  Gustave  Doi^  as  those  of  the  “  Wandering 
Jew,”  for  example,  exhibit  some  of  those  points  ot 
distinction  which  we  have  endeavored  to  show  are 
peculiar  to  his  style.  'W'herever  it  is  possible  to 
call  in  his  power  for  representing  any  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  catastrophes  and  massacres  like  that  of  the  sev¬ 
enty  sons  of  Ahab,  related  in  the  Old  Testament, 
he  IS  sure  to  give  way  to  his  peculiar  inclination. 
Thus,  his  picture  of  “  The  Deluge  ”  is  rendered 
effective  by  the  heaps  of  corpses  cast  together  in 
every  conceivable  attitude,  and  a  tigress  is  intro¬ 
duced  upon  a  rock  in  the  waters  striving  to  save 
her  young.  It  is  remarkable  that  painters  of  the 
highest  class  have  generally  avoided  the  subject  of 
the  Deluge.  John  Martin  essayed  it  of  course,  for 
he  was  one  of  those  artists  who,  like  Ila^don,  are 
perpetually  grasping  after  the  greatest  subjects,  with 
neither  the  genius  to  conceive  nor  the  learning  of 
hand  to  represent,  if  they  even  caught  an  *  aspira¬ 
tion.  Several  of  the  Bible  illustrations  are  ren¬ 
dered  needlessly  horrible  by  the  alrolute  cruelty 
they  represent:  whole  families  weltering  in  their 
blo^,  executioners  spearing  and  stabbing  them  in 
the  most  painfully  real  manner,  and  their  counte¬ 
nances  and  attitudes  exhibiting  the  most  hideous 
struggles  for  life  or  piteous  suffering.  On  the  side 
of  art  all  this  must  be  vicyred  as  an  error ;  and,  as 
illustrative  of  the  Bible,  it  defeats  its  purpose. 
There  may  be  lessons  to  be  learnt  at  the  gratings 
of  the  Morgue,  but  surely  those  of  the  Bible  need 
no  study  of  this  kind  to  enforce  tlieiii. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  remark  in  any  of  M.  Dord’s 
works  any  kindliness  and  warmth  of  expression,  any 
touch  of  human  sympathy  from  the  artist  himself. 
We  arc  amazed  with  the  cleverness  of  hand,  the  in¬ 
ventiveness,  the  feeling  for  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
which  in  his  landscape  sometimes  amounts  to  what 
might  be  called  impressive ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for 
anything  like  the  tenderness  and  refinement,  and 
above  all  the  religious  feeling  which  so  elevates  the 
sacred  art  of  the  great  masters.  At  least  if  they  had 
not  all  of  them  the  religious  feeling  of  Angelico,  they 
had  the  good  taste  to  assume  it  when  they  painted  re¬ 
ligious  subjects.  If  wo  are  not  mistaken,  there  is  an 
illustrated  Bible  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  same 
enterprising  publishers,  which  has  the  subjects  taken 
from  the  old  masters  and  some  of  the  modern  paint¬ 
ers  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  these  two  works  to 
see  that  in  the  criticisms  here  ventured  upon  the  just 
estimate  has  been  taken.  It  is  not  that  the  great 
ability  of  M.  Dord  has  failed  to  sustain  him,  and  that 
he  has  not  constrained  himself  very  greatly  through¬ 
out  these  illustrations  of  the  Bible  with  far  more  of 
the  continence  of  art  which  belongs  especially  to 
sacred  subjects,  but  that  his  peculiar  feeling  is  not 
generally  in  accordance  with  the  themes.  In  the 
interests  of  art,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  preferring 
our  own  artists,  we  should  imagine  that  the  Bible 
could  be  illustrated  in  a  manner  more  correct  and 
in  better  taste.  This  work  clearly  originated  in 
Prance,  and  it  is  essentially  French ;  it  is  a  great 
commercial  undertaking,  and  must  therefore  be 
“  made  to  pay.”  For  this  reason,  chiefly,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  has  its  circulation  been  extended  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  possibly  the  taste  for  the  sensational  and 
the  unconventional  in  every  shape  may  welcome 
such  a  form  of  sacred  illustration.  The  next  achieve¬ 
ment  offered  to  M.  Dord  we  shall  expect  to  see  will 
he  the  illustration  of  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,”  al¬ 


though  this  would  demand  a  feeling  for  angelic 
beauty  which  as  yet  we  see  no  sign  of  in  his  works. 
He  has  never  yet  drawn  a  bcautiml  woman,  at  least 
in  his  book  illustrations.  This  leads  us  to  remark 
of  all  M.  Dord  does  in  the  figures  of  his  composi¬ 
tions,  that  the  drawing  is  never  understood.  Ills 
muscular  action,  we  can  see,  is  never  founded  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  figure,  but,  being  made  up  of 
knotty-looking  limbs  in  forced  attitudes,  the  purpose 
is  served  of  producing  a  forcible  resemblance.  We 
sec  much  the  same  thing  in  the  common  French 
every-day  illustrations,  wliich  are  often  irresistibly 
comic  anil  most  cleverly  touched.  We  see  it  in  Ga- 
varni,  in  George  Cruiksliank,  but  not  in  Mr.  Ten- 
niel  or  Mr.  Leighton,  or  the  Brothers  Dalziel  or  Mr. 
Gilbert,  all  of  whom  are  perfect  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  figure,  at  least  as  far  as  they  attempt  it. 
However,  let  us  not  be  envious  of  such  a  clever  il¬ 
lustrator,  or  make  comparisons  where  they  may  be 
out  of  place.  We  are  disposed  to  place  him  in  a 
niche  by  himself,  to  be  admired  mutdi  as  we  do  his 
great  double  in  literature,  Alexandre  Dumas ;  but 
as  to  accepting  him  as  an  illustrator  of  any  subjects 
not  grotesijue,  fantastic,  and  French  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  order  —  that  is  quite  another  thing.  A 
word  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  method  of  execu¬ 
tion  adopted  —  it  might  be  said  invented  —  by  M. 
Dord.  This  is  most  effective  in  giving  great  depth 
and  great  brilliancy  in  the  lights ;  and  nothing  can 
surpass  the  finish  of  the  wood-engravings  by  M.  Pi¬ 
san  and  M.  Pannemakcr,  who  appear  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  some  peculiar  qualities  in  their  art  as  yet 
unknown  to  English  wood-engravers. 


FROM  YEAR’S  END  TO  YEAR’S  END. 

It  was  a  fine  open  season,  just  one  month  before 
Christmas  day.  The  trees  were  cleared  of  their 
foliage,  and  the  hedge-rows  of  their  leaves;  but  the 
weather  was  genial,  and  soft  winds  and  a  cloudy 
atmosphere  held  out  to  the  sjiortsman  a  promise 
which  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  The  E.arl 
of  Rosendale  was  an  admirable  sample  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nobleman  and  the  British  sportsman.  Few  men 
looked  so  well,  behaved  so  well  in  all  relations  of 
life,  or  wore  such  perfect  leathers  and  tops.  His  i 
legs  were  made  for  them, — long,  thin,  straight ;  and 
his  back  was  like  his  legs.  Tlie  manner  in  which 
his  long  black  coat,  with  its  wide  skirts,  hung  upon 
the  Earl’s  hips,  was  a  marvel  to  the  admirers  of  good 
dressing.  Four  days  a  week  in  the  winter  it  was 
exchanged  for  a  stronger  and  a  broader  one  of  scar¬ 
let.  The  Earl’s  manner  was  as  irreproachable  as 
his  appearance.  His  servants  worshipped  him,  his 
children  admired  him,  his  tenants  loved  him,  and 
his  equals  —  well,  his  equals  were  so  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  their  feelings, 
if  they  had  any.  To  say  truth,  hU  t^isetting  sin 
was  family  pride. 

Rosendale  Castle,  like  other  Castles  of  Indolence, 
was  opened  to  the  world  out  of  the  season.  As  one 
of  the  best  sportsmen  in  the  county,  and  the  largest 
subscriber  to  the  county  hounds.  Lord  Rosendale 
felt  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  fill  his  house  I 
with  hunting-men  during  Christmas.  The  only  con-  | 
dition,  implied  rather  than  expressed,  was  that  each 
guest  must  be  provided  with  a  stud,  for  which  ac¬ 
commodation  was  found  in  the  village.  There  were 
exceptions  to  this  rule  occasionally,  but  such  were 
seldom  acknowledged  by  the  guests,  and  might  con-  J 
sist  of  a  savant,  or  a  Frenchman,  who  fell  to  the  lot  I 
of  the  Countess  and  her  daughters  to  entertain.  I 
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I  Lord  Glendower,  the  Earl’s  eldest  son,  came  down 
of  course.  He  was  a  hard,  well-knit  man,  of  mid¬ 
dling  stature,  always  with  a  glass  in  his  eye,  and  an 
unpleasant  witticism  at  hand  for  a  friend  or  an 
enemy;  it  scarcely  mattered  which.  He  was  a 
i  better  class  of  Jack-Pudding  in  the  London  clubs, 
and  was  unpopular  in  proportion  to  the  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  acquaintance.  There  was  a  good-natured 
duke,  stout,  gray,  and  of  the  gamekeeper  pattern, 
riding  to  cover  on  a  fat  cob,  and  mounting  the  sc- 
datest  of  hunters,  when  his  jacket  and  gaiters  not 
unfrequently  led  the  shirkers  to  victory.  There  was 
a  formidable  maniuis,  the  parti  of  the  season,  an  in¬ 
nocent,  unpretending  person  in  reality,  who  would 
have  hieen  cheerful  enough  had  he  not  been  made 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  marrying  thus  early  in  life. 
Wherever  tliere  were  women  it  put  him  in  a  false 
'  position ;  and  the  Earl  had  three  daughters,  two  of 
whom  were  still  unmarried.  The  third,  to  be  sure, 
the  Lady  Evelyn,  was  scarcely  out;  and  the  Manjuis 
of  Cock^-leeky  would  not  commit  such  a  solecism  as 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  younger  sister,  while  Lady 
Margaret  Caradoc  remained  single.  There  were 
two  or  three  rising  politicians  of  fifty,  a  couple  of 
Guardsmen,  the  Duchess,  some  younger  Lady  Ma¬ 
rys,  and  distinguished  commoners,  and  one  or  two 
poor  but  highly-connected  hangers-on  of  the  family. 
Lord  Rosendale  was  eminently  distinguished  by  con¬ 
sideration  for  poor  relations. 

“  Did  you  say  Jack  Bulstrodc  was  coming  to-mor¬ 
row,  Glendower?” 

“  If  he  does  n’t  break  his  neck  on  the  road,”  said 
his  Lordship,  making  a  cannon,  and  calling  the 
game.  “  He ’s  going  to  hunt  his  way  here.” 

“  Why  the  deuce  should  he  break  his  neck  ?  ”  re¬ 
joined  the  Maniuis,  formidable  for  his  matrimonial 
Qualifications,  chalking  his  cue,  “  why  the  deuce 
should  Bulstroile  break  his  neck  ?  lie ’s  the  best 
man  to  hounds  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  there  ’s 
no  more  chance  of  his  breaking  his  neck  than  — 
than  —  ”  here  the  Marquis  holed  the  red  ball. 

“  Than  you  have,”  replied  Glendower,  screwing 
his  glass  into  his  eye,  and  chuckling.  Tlie  Marquis 
was  not  famous  for  risking  his  neck  after  hounds.  I 
think  that  a  man’s  means  of  enjoyment  in  other  ways 
ought  to  exempt  him  from  such  a  necessity. 

“  Where  are  the  hounds  to-morrow  ?  ”  inquired 
George  Sherringhanie,  a  handsome  little  baronet  in 
a  Lancer  regiment,  and  excellent  at  all  things,  coach¬ 
ing  included.  “  I  suppose  we  can  get  to  them  from 
here  ?  I  shall  go  any  distance  if  Biilstrode ’s  coming 
here  afterwards ;  he ’s  the  very  best  company  —  ” 

“  Too  good  for  you,  George,  over  a  country,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Glendower  again ;  “  you  ’ll  be  more  at 
home  with  him  in  the  phaeton  on  the  road.  How¬ 
ever,  we  can  all  go.  It ’s  Timberfield  to-morrow ; 
only  twelve  miles.  We  ’ll  have  the  drag  if  George 
will  promise  not  to  unset  us.” 

“  1  should  think  Glen  was  reserved  for  another 
fate,”  said  Sherringhame.  “  You 'd  better  mind 
your  game,  Glen,”  added  he,  after  a  pause ;  “  the 
Marquis  is  well  ahead,  —  thirty-seven  to  twenty-six. 
I  ’ll  lay  you  twenty  to  fifteen.”  “  Done,”  said  the 
other ;  and  the  game  proceeded.  What  the  result 
might  have  been  had  Lord  Glendower  re.served  his 
j  powers  for  billiards  instead  of  chaff,  I  can’t  say ;  as 
It  was,  he  lost. 

“  I  say,  Sherringhame,  who  i»  Bulstrode  ?  Our 
people  don’t  know  him.”  The  question  was  pro¬ 
pounded  sotlo  voce  by  Captain  Porter,  of  the  Cold- 
I  streams,  whose  grandfather  had  made  a  million  in  a 
gin-distillery,  and  whose  grandson  was  dispensing  it 


in  a  manner  which  entitled  him  to  the  entree  to  the 
very  best  circles ;  a  great  deal  of  it  found  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  Sharper,  Pulham,  and  the  Levi¬ 
athan  ringmen,  who  hailed  young  Porter’s  advent 
as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  worshipped  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  rising  grandson.  Lord  Glendower, 
indeed,  called  him,  “  the  Star  from  the  East,”  in 
consideration  of  the  locality  of  the  great  distillery. 

“  Who  is  Bulstrode  ?  ”  I  should  think  the  ques¬ 
tion  could  never  before  have  occurred  to  Sir  George 
Sherringhame,  or  to  anylxxly  else,  excepting  to  the 
mammas,  who  thought  their  daughters  in  danger 
from  his  fascinations.  Of  course.  Lady  Rosendale 
need  not  be  numbered  among  them.  Jack  Bulstroile 
was  such  an  universal  favorite,  so  exceedingly  han<l- 
some,  so  clever,  so  good-humored,  so  perfect  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  all  appearance,  and  such  a  thoroughly 
good  fellow  from  beginning  to  end,  that  nobotly  ever 
hail  considered  it  a  question  worth  answering.  He 
was  in  a  good  cavalry  regiment,  had  a  fair  income 
for  a  bachelor,  kept  a  small  but  very  good  stud,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  best  houses  during  the  shooting 
season,  occasionally  backed  a  fiiend’s  horse,  and 
played  as  good  a  rubber  for  eightcenpence  as  if  he 
had  been  playing  for  thousands.  Once  known  not  to 
be  “  detrimental,”  he  became  the  pet  of  the  old  la¬ 
dies  ;  and  heaven  only  knows  what  he  was  to  the 
young  ones  :  he  never  inquired. 

Jack’s  first  appearance  in  a  house  like  Rosendale 
under  onlinary  circumstances  need  have  created  no 
sen-sation.  He  had  been  asked  by  I^ord  Glendower 
because  he  thought  he  might  be  useful  to  his  mother 
in  entertaining  her  guests,  and  to  his  father  and  the 
men  in  shooting  pheasants  and  entertaining  them. 
Any  thought  of  Jack  Bulstrode’s  pleasure  never 
crossed  Lord  Glendower’s  mind.  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  see  that  self-denial  was  not  one  of  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  many  virtues. 

When  a  man  has  only  a  given' number  of  pages, 
the  description  in  detail  of  a  heroine  (it  fortiori  of  a 
hero)  is  a  luxury  which  he  ought  to  forego.  Of  late 
years  they  have  all  been  pretty  much  alike :  golden 
hair,  lovely  red  and  white  skins,  compressed  lijis, 
gleaming  blue  eyes,  lithe  and  sinewy  limbs,  and  a 
general  boa-constrictor  cast  of  countenance  for  the 
destruction  of  the  unwary.  Now  some  of  these 
charms  belonged  to  Jack,  but  none  of  them  to  Lady 
Evelyn  Caradoc.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  a  certain 
impression  (at  least,  I  have  found  it  so),  for  goo<l  or 
bad,  when  the  name  or  qualities  of  any  particular 
person,  unknown  to  you,  has  been  constantly  can- 
vasseil  in  your  presence.  For  a  few  davs  past  Lady 
Evelyn  had  heard  of  nothing  but  Jack  bulstrode,  or 
Captain  Bulstrode ;  what  he  had  done,  what  he  had 
said,  what  was  his  weight,  what  was  his  height ;  and 
two  ladies  at  table  hacl  almost  quarrelled  about  the 
color  of  his  eyes.  They  both  agreed  in  one  thing, 
that  they  were  the  handsomest  eyes  in  London. 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  la  Porte  St  Martin,  the 
earl’s  eldest  daughter,  said  they  were  so  in  Paris 
last  season ;  and  M.  le  Due  was  most  anxious  again 
to  make  the  acqiiaintance  of  the  Englishman  who 
had  won  the  La  Manche  Steeplechase  for  him  on  a 
French  bred  horse.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Lady  Evelyn’s  curiosity  had  reached  a  piteh  not  far 
from  partiality,  by  the  time  he  arrived. 

My  dear  Evelyn,  how  you  do  talk  of  this  man !  ” 
said  Miss  Nettleship,  a  lady  of  great  propriety,  now 
occupying  a  semi-official  position  in  the  house  as 
half-governess  and  half-companion. 

“  You  told  me  I  ought  to  pick  up  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  conversation  at  the  table,  as  I  was 
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out  of  the  schoolroom  now,  and  I 've  heaj’d  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  Jack  Bulstrode  every  day  since  Glendower 
came  do^Tn,  so  I  can’t  help  talking  about  him ;  be- 
8idi*s,  Netty  dear,  where ’s  the  harm  ?  ” 

kLss  Nettleship  exercised  a  judicious  reticence  in 
not  answering  the  question. 

Timberfielu  Gorse  was  a  crack  meet,  and  if  Jack 
Bulstrode  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  his  time  in 
tlie  Shires,  he  could  not  have  done  better  than  send 
on  his  things  with  his  horses  to  Rosendale,  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  have  a  gallop  on  the  way  to  the  castle.  He 
was  asked  to  have  a  month’s  hunting,  including  the 
Christmas  week.  The  morning  was  fresh,  and  light 
clouds  scudded  over  the  sky,  somewhat  higher  than 
heretofore.  It  was  bright  for  a  hunting  morning, 
but  exhilarating  enough  on  the  top  of  the  drag,  witli 
Georgy  Sherringhame  for  dragsman,  and  Glen- 
dower’s  anecdotes,  which  quite  kept  pace  with  the 
team.  Lady  Eveljm  was  inside,  under  the  guar¬ 
dianship  of  her  sister  the  Duchesse,  who  had  ex¬ 
pressed  such  unqualified  admiration  for  the  expected 
stranger. 

When  they  reached  the  meet  there  was  a  goodly 
muster.  The  huntsman  touched  his  cap  from  the 
middle  of  his  hounds,  as  did  five-and-twenty  servants 
riding  and  leading  their  masters’  horses  on  every  side. 
The  drag  was  soon  surrounded,  and  the  more  fortu¬ 
nate  among  the  sportsmen  drew  near  to  offer  their 
congratulations  to  the  inside  passengers,  who  were 
waiting  only  till  the  last  moment  to  mount.  Amongst 
them  came  Captain  Bulstrode. 

“  I ’m  glad  you  are  here.  Captain  Bulstrode ;  you 
are  expected  at  the  castle  to-day.” 

And  then  the  Duchess  presented  the  Captain  to 
Ladv  Evelyn.  They  both  bowed  and  they  both 
blushed,  and  the  Captain  was  about  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  when  the  drag  moved  on,  and  the  ladies’ 
horses  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  carriage. 
The  crowd,  and  among  them  Jack  Bulstrode,  moved 
aside,  and  the  hounds  trotted  on.  “  C’up,  Game- 
boy  ;  drop  it.  Cruiser ;  get  to  him !  ”  said  the  whip. 
Even  the  Duchess  and  her  sister  were  forgotten  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

“  4Vhy,  Evelyn,”  said  the  Duchess,  laughing,  “  so 
you  know  this  ‘  beau  cavalier,’  it  seems  ?  ”  after 
they  had  ridden  side  by  side  for  a  short  distance. 

“  Yes,  I  know  him ;  but  I  did  n’t  know  that  that 
was  the  Jack  Bulstrode  that  has  been  the  sole 
subject  of  conversation  among  the  men  for  the  last 
week.  I  never  heard  his  name,  but  I  saw  him  the 
year  before  last  at  a  Christmas  party  at  Lady  Kin- 
derbatch’s.  He  was  so  kind :  he  showed  the  magic 
lantern  to  us  all,  did  some  conjuring  tricks,  and 
danced  with  some  of  us,  though  1  don’t  think  it 
could  have  been  much  fun  for  him.” 

Presently  Jack  Bulstrode  joined  them.  He  re¬ 
minded  L^y  Evelyn  of  the  Child’s  party,  and  said 
some  pleasant  little  nothings  about  her  alteration, 
but  his  perfect  recollection  of  her.  He  chatted 
gayly  enough  about  the  hounds,  the  country,  the 
people  (with  whom  he  seemed  to  have  a  very  liberal 
acquaintance).  To  tell  truth,  he  began  to  be  so 
involved  in  the  intricacies  of  memory  and  knowl¬ 
edge  combined,  that  he  had  almost  foi^tten  the 
only  thing  which  he  came  out  to  think  of,  —  the 
hounds. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  “  Hallo,  away  I  ” 
which  recalled  him  to  himself.  The  Duchesse  de  la 
Porte  St.  Martin  joined  her  sister  at  the  top  of 
the  gorse,  and  they  stood  together  watching  the 
field  as  it  became  “  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less  ”  in  the  vale  below.  Then  they  turned  round. 


and  trotting  gently  on,  rode  for  a  point ;  but  the  i 
hounds  were  gone,  and,  by  their  groom’s  advice,  i 
they  turned  their  heads  towards  home.  Lady  Eve-  | 
lyn  was  more  silent  than  usual.  She  well  remem-  ! 
bered  the  handsome  good-natured  fellow  who  helped  ll 
to  amuse  her  and  her  companions.  K  not  deroga-  | 
tory  to  her  distinguished  position  as  a  young  lady  of 
fifteen,  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  had  thought  of  ! 
him  more  than  once,  and  earls’  daughters  are  but  ' 
flesh  and  blood  after  all.  But  she  had  never  ven-  i 
tured  to  talk  about  him,  and  to  this  simple  fact  may 
be  attributed  that  of  not  knowing  his  name.  ’The 
Duchess,  too,  talked  about  him  as  a  person  well 
known  and  well  received,  and  for  a  Christinas  party, 
with  tableaux  vivans  and  private  theatricals,  the 
very  best  person  in  the  world.  “  You  should  just 
see  him  act  a  lover  on  the  stage ;  it ’s  perfection.” 

I  dare  say  Lady  Evelyn  thought  it  a  pity  his  talents 
in  that  line  should  be  so  wasted. 

By  the  time  the  hounds  were  out  of  the  gorse 
(alas  for  man’s  ruder  nature!)  Jack  Bulstrode  had 
forgotten  Lady  Evelyn’s  very  existence.  A  short 
check,  just  after  finding,  as  they  f  ung  round  to  the 
right,  brought  ‘our  hero  to  the  front,  and  from  that 
moment  he  never  left  them.  The  pace  over  the 
grass  wap  what  it  sometimes  is  with  the  Py tchlcy ; 
to  ride  over  them  was  impossible,  to  keep  them  in 
sight  was  as  much  as  the  l^st  man  could  do.  Lord 
Rosendale  himself,  whom  we  have  hitherto  over¬ 
looked,  was  wide  of  the  hounds,  down  wind,  on  a 
thoroughbred  one.  Jack  Bulstrode  and  Sir  George 
Sherringhame  were  on  the  other  side,  within  twenty 
yards  of  one  another,  taking  their  paces  almost  in 
their  stride,  and  both  riding  their  horses  as  if  they 
began  to  feel  they  were  in  for  a  good  thing.  On 
the  inside  of  all,  on  the  lawn  side,  rode  the  hunts¬ 
man,  and  at  intervals  Lord  Glendower  and  the  best 
men. 

“  Who’s  that  in  front,  on  the  upper  side,  Charles  ?  ” 
said  his  Lordship  to  the  huntsman,  as  he  caught  him 
at  a  gate,  which  he  swung  open,  but  which  shut 
again  before  any  one  behind  could  get  through. 

“  Can’t  say,  my  Lord.  Come  from  Coventry  in 
a  fly  this  mornin’  with  Captain  Vansittart;  but  he’s 
a  beggar  to  go.” 

The  field  was  scattered  in  every  direction ;  and 
those  who  persevered  were  being  hopelessly  left  in 
every  stride.  No  check  of  sufficient  length  occurred 
to  give  the  sliirkers  a  chance.  The  country  had 
been  most  uncompromising  in  its  severity,  and  the 
gates  not  half  so  accommodating  as  usual.  At  the 
end  of  forty-three  minutes  a  lai^e  fallow,  in  which 
was  a  plough  and  a  team  of  horses,  gave  the  fox  a 
ghost  of  a  chance. 

“  Well,  Georgy,”  said  the  Captain,  “  have  you  got 
another  puff  in  you  ?  ” 

“  Another  ten  minutes  at  this  pace,  and  I ’m  done. 
Look  at  the  Earl,  looking  for  his  second  horse. 
Where ’s  Glendower  ?  ”  added  he,  turning  round. 

“  He  was  with  Charles ;  but  the  hounds  have 
turned  from  him  all  the  way.  Here  he  comes,  and 
a  pretty  figure  he  looks.” 

“  Hallo,  Glen,  what ’s  the  matter  ?  You  look  as 
if  you ’d  been  down.” 

“  So  I  have,  and  came  up  again.  This  brute  never 
would  face  water.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  bottom  was  it  then  ?  ”  again 
asked  his  friend  Georgy,  in  a  sympathizing  tone  of 
voice. 

“  Why,  d — d  wet,  of  course :  what  should  it  have 
been  ?  ”  Lord  Glendower  did  not  mind  falling,  but 
ho  hated  chaff.  Then  came  three  or  four  more 
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or  not,  or  whether  you  yourself  have  done  so,  my 
patient  reader,  I  know  not;  if  you  have  not,  you 
nave  a  foretaste  of  heaven  to  come,  which  is  worth 
much  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones;  or,  losing 
which,  your  life  here  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  but 
an  imperfect  shadow  of  good  things  to  come. 

But  the  frost  would  not  go ;  the  tableaux  and  the 
dancing,  the  good  living  and  good  company,  kept 
them  ml  warm  at  Rosendale  Castle ;  but  it  did  nut 
thaw  the  ground,  or  bring  out  the  hounds  to  draw 
the  covers  of  the  county.  So  when  the  covers  had 
lieen  shot,  and  the  papers  had  abused  the  good  old 
Earl  for  having  killed  two  thousand  head  of  game 
in  one  week,  on  some  of  which  the  editors’  wives 
and  children,  besides  the  tenants  and  friends  of  the 
estate,  were  fattening,  the  party  began  to  break  up 
in  earnest  Among  them  Jack  Bulstrode  discovered 
another  engagement.  The  last  dinner  was  positively 
eaten,  the  last  song  was  sung,  the  last  rubber  was 
played  ;  and  it  was  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
Earl’s  brougham  would  take  Jack  and  his  friend 
George  Sherri  nghame  to  the  railway-station  in  the 
morning,  unless  it  rained  cats  and  dogs  in  the  night. 
How  Jack  swore  at  the  frost  in  his  sleep! — and  yet 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  ought  to  go.  “  What ’s  a 
poor  devil  with  about  a  thousand  a  year  in  a  cavalry 
regiment  to  do  with  such  a  girl  as  Evelyn  Caradoc  ‘i  ” 
Then  he  laughed  aloud,  savagely,  as  he  Hourislied  his 
razor,  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing.  “  All  1  if  a  fel¬ 
low  had  a  chance  now,  —  a  field-marshal’s  baton  ! 
Such  things  have  been  done.  India ’s  the  country. 
I  ’ll  exchange  ;  hang  this  hunting  and  nonsense. 
Yes;  and  come  back  to  find  her  married  to  some 
gambling  young  beggar  like  Georgy  Sherringhame, 
who  won’t  understand  her,  only  because  he ’s  a  baro¬ 
net  with  twenty  thousand  a  year.”  Thinking  which 
he  discarded  all  thought  of  India ;  and  giving  a  kick 
to  a  half-packed  portmanteau  which  stood  in  his 
w^,  proceeded  to  finish  his  toilette. 

On  the  way  down  stairs,  as  he  approached  a  land¬ 
ing-place,  common  to  that  wing  of  the  house,  and 
branching  off  into  a  double  staircase,  which  led  by 
two  routes  circuitously  to  the  same  place.  Jack  Bul¬ 
strode  stopped  a  moment,  and  listened.  Yes ;  true 
enough,  there  was  the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress  coming 
along  the  passage,  whose  well-carpeted  flooring  gave 
no  echo  to  the  foot.  In  another  moment  Lady  Eve¬ 
lyn  stood  before  him.  Poor  Jack  I  many  a  man  has 
'  stood  before  temptation  for  a  long  time ;  but  it  is  the 
last  straw  which  breaks  the  camel’s  back.  This  was 
his  last  straw. 

“  Lady  Evelyn,  I ’m  going.  I  am  so  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  good  by  to  you.” 

“  Glad,  Captain  Bulstrode  ?  ”  Lady  Evelyn’s 
smile  was  no  more  felicitous  than  his  expression ; 
and  she  did  not  look  at  him.  The  long  almond 
eyes  were  cast  down,  and  the  long  dark  lashes  swept 
her  cheek,  never  full  of  color,  but  now  paler  than 
usual.  Jack  looked,  and  thought  he  had  never  seen 
anything  so  lovely  before.  Her  small,  well-shaped 
nose  and  long  nostril,  her  short  upper  lip  and 
rounded  mouth  and  chin,  and  the  budding  dim¬ 
ples  of  childhood,  which  had  not  yet  given  way 
to  the  smoother  charms  of  womanhood,  broke  down 
his  strong  resolve,  and  he  stammered  out,  “Glad — 
glad  ?  O  no  I  if  you  only  knew  how  sorry  I  am,  — 
how  I  have  struggled ;  but,  Evelyn,”  —  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  took  her  passive  hand  in  his,  and  looked 
into  her  face.  The  long  soft  eyes  looked  up ;  they 
were  full  of  tears;  and  as  he  drew  her  nearer  to  him, 
and  kissed  her  forehead,  one,  only  one  large  drop 
descended  and  fell  fixim  her  lashes  to  her  cheek. 


I  suppose  nobody  can  imagine  what  followed!  j 

Jack  Bulstrode  went  away,  and  made  no  sign;  { 
and  the  Lady  Evelyn  returned  to  her  own  place  1 
with  Netth^ship,  till  the  spring ;  but  they  all  agreed,  i 
the  little  French  Due  and  his  English  Duchesse,  even  j 
Lady  Margaret,  who  was  as  stupidly  proper  as  every-  j 
body  ought  to  be,  that  there  never  had  been  so  hap¬ 
py  a  Cliristmas,  notwitlistanding  the  frost,  at  Rosen-  \ 
dale  before.  The  Earl  grew  reconciled  to  it,  and  i 
Lord  Glendower  abused  nothing  but  the  weather. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  June.  Lord  Tliistledowne 
lounged  over  the  rails  at  one  P.  M.  in  Rotten  Row. 
At  that  moment  he  was  thinking  whether  he  should  ^ 
offer  himself  and  his  estates  to  the  new  beauty  of 
the  season.  Of  acceptance  he  had  not  much  doubt. 
Had  he  not  a  large  l•ent-roll,  unencumbered  ?  was 

he  not  heir  to  a  dukedom,  and  M.  P.  for - shire? 

and  had  he  not  met  witli  the  most  flattering  en¬ 
couragement  from  Lady  Rosendale  and  the  Earl? 
He  was  wondering  whether  it  would  be  necessary 
to  refurnish  the  house  in  Belgravia,  and  whether 
he  had  n’t  better  wait  one  more  winter ;  Lady 
Evelyn  was  so  very  young ! 

The  bearer  of  good  news  is  proverbially  welcome ; 
and  Charlie  Raikes,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  a  large 
contributor  to  the  miscellaneous  column  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Bugbear,  was  always  “well  posted”  in  the 
fashionable  “  on  dits  ”  of  the  day. 

“  Here ’s  a  go,”  said  that  young  gentleman,  full  of 
the  vulgarcst  animal  spirits,  and  slapjilng  Tliistle- 
downe  on  the  back,  —  “  here ’s  a  go.  They  say  old 
Rosendale ’s  doocedly  cut  up.  Jack  Bulstrode  has 
run  away  with  Lady  Evelyn  Caradoc.”  Lord 
Thistledowne  became  green  with  emotion.  “  They 
wanted  to  marry  her  to  some  infernal  swell,  —  some 
fellow  like  you,  I  should  think,  —  and  she  would  n’t 
have  it,  kicked  over  the  traces,  you  know,  and  so 
forth ;  and,  by  Jove,  they  ’re  ofl  ;  ran  away  from 
Mrs.  Maditub’s  ball  last  night,  and  were  married 
this  morning;  penitential  letter  of  course,  and  so 
forth.  But  there ’s  a  deuce  of  a  shine,  I  can  tell  you. 
Glendower ’s  furious.” 

“Jack  Bulstrode?”  said  Thistledowne,  gloomily; 
not  quite  able  to  realize  the  sltuatlof!,  but  recoveiv 
Ing  himself  by  slow  degrees. 

“Yes;  Jack  was  there  last  Christmas.  They  say 
he  wrote  to  the  Earl,  but  the  Earl  would  n’t  have  it 
at  any  price ;  of  course  he  would  n’t.  They  thought 
it  was  all  over ;  but  it  was  n’t.” 

“  And  what ’s  to  be  done  now  ?  ”  inquired  the 
other,  recovering  his  tone. 

“  Bleed  old  Rosendale,  I  should  think,  — he ’s  in 
a  state  of  collapse,  —  and  then  provide  for  Jack 
with  a  good  staff  appointment :  or  make  a  swell  of 
him  somehow.  That ’s  what  I  should  do,  if  I  was 
the  Earl.” 

There ’s  more  sense  in  Charlie  Raikes’s  last  re¬ 
mark  than  might  have  been  expected :  however, 
th^  did  neither. 

They  did  not  bleed  Lord  Rosendale,  for  he  did 
not  stand  in  need  of  it ;  nor  did  they  yet  provide 
handsomely  for  Jack  and  his  runaway  beauty. 

Lord  Rosendale’s  characteristic  was  family  pride. 
It  was  not  enough  that  Jack  Bulstnxle  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  he  was  a  gentleman  of  no  position,  and  could 
only  detract  from  the  family  dignity.  The  blow 
was  a  very  severe  one  to  him.  He  was  invisible 
for  some  days,  and  the  family  left  town  imme¬ 
diately.  He  had  been  applied  to  by  Jack  to  be 
allowed  to  address  his  daughter :  then  had  followed 
a  letter  as  cold,  as  civil,  as  decisive  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  required:  and  the  affair  had  been  dismissed 
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as  a  nine  days’  wonder.  As  to  Lady  Evelyn’s  feel¬ 
ings,  she  was  of  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  opinion.  What 
had  she  to  do  with  such  unbecoming  things  as 
feelings  ?  She  was  to  be  reserved  for  a  better  fate. 
Then  they  came  to  town.  Jack  had  become  a 
lounger  at  the  opera,  a  stop-gap  on  the  stairs  and 
in  the  doors  of  great  houses,  —  constant  at  dejeu¬ 
ners,  Chiswick  fetes,  horticultural  meetings,  and  the 
Row.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  end  iul  question 
by  the  s.ibstitution  of  Lord  Thistledowne.  Lady 
Kosendale  was  not  a  cruel  woman :  both  her  other 
daughters  had  married  for  her,  —  at  least  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet  was  about  to  do  so,  —  and  why  should  Evelyn 
be  more  particular  ?  Nettleship  ought  to  look  after 
the  girl :  but  Nettleship’s  reign  was  over  after  the 
first  drawing-room.  And  now  we  have  seen  the 
end  of  it 

Everybody  abused  Jack,  excepting  his  army 
fHends,  who  thought  it  a  noble  precedent.  It  was 
wrong  certainly,  but  Jack  had  lived  in  society  where 
so  little  obloquy  attached  to  stealing  a  neighbor’s 
wife,  that  he  did  not  think  much  of  his  neighbor’s 
daughter.  Besides,  what  could  it  signify?  Lady 
Evelyn  loved  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  pony  phaeton 
of  her  own,  and  looking  after  the  butcher’s  bills,  and 
counting  the  things  for  the  laundress ;  and  above  all, 
she  dearly  loved  Jack  himself,  so  what  could  it  sig¬ 
nify  to  anybody  ? 

But  thei'e  were  moments  when  th<^  felt  that  they 
had  done  wrong.  Jack  wished  to  see  his  wife  in  the 
society  from  which  he  had  taken  her,  and  surrounded 
by  luxuries,  as  well  as  comforts.  Lady  Evelyn  longed 
for  a  father’s  forgiveness  and  a  mother’s  blessing ;  and 
altliougli  she  took  care  never  to  let  her  husband  see 
the  effects  of  her  regrets,  she  could  not  help  min¬ 
ting  a  tear  sometimes  with  her  caresses,  which  told 
im  the  truth.  Every  letter  had  been  returned. 
Every  attempt  at  reconciliation  had  been  stamped 
out.  Tliey  heard  from  friends  (everybody  has  some 
friends)  that  their  names  were  forbidden  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Earl.  “  Mamma,  dear,  will  forgive  us 
some  day,  but  I  am  afraid  of  papa.  I  wonder  whether 
Frank  ever  thinks  about  us  in  India  ?  ” 

Frank  did  think  about  his  favorite  sister,  and  his 
heaii  ideal  of  a  hero,  many  a  time,  in  the  guard-room, 
or  on  outpost  duty ;  and  now  that  his  leave  liad  come 
was  hurrying  home  to  take  a  share  in  their  proceed- 
ings. 

So  time  went  on.  Jack  Bulstrode  and  his  wife 
lived  in  a  pretty  cottage,  which  he  had  furnished  ex¬ 
travagantly,  and  which  he  allowed  to  be  deficient  in 
no  luxury  whatever.  He  kept  two  or  three  horses, 
and  a  pony  phaeton  for  Lady  Evelyn ;  and  he  made 
her  as  happy  as  the  day  was  ‘long.  They  went  out, 
and  they  received ;  but  the  luxuries  of  the  respecta¬ 
ble  squirearchy  and  ecclesiastics,  who  formed  their 
visiting  circle,  were  not  the  elegancies  of  Rosen- 
dale  Castle  or  the  houses  of  which  they  had  the 
tntrde  before.  Jack  felt  he  was  tabooed  by  all  who 
would  stand  well  with  the  Rosendales :  and  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  but  a  thousand  a  year  inu-st  confine  his 
visits  at  great  houses  within  very  moderate  limits. 

And  now  Christmas  was  coming  again ;  as  before, 
it  was  a  bright,  cheerful-looking  Christmas,  and 
Jack’s  horses  were  once  more  eating  their  heads  off, 
and  it  was  a  more  serious  business  than  before. 
Then,  too,  Christmas  has,  for  the  poor  and  needy  of 
high  society,  a  very  black  and  dingy  side.  Tliose 
awful  bills  !  He  had  never  felt  uncomfortable  about 
them  as  a  bachelor ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  married 
than  people  positively  expected  to  be  paid.  The 
more  economical  he  pretended  to  be  the  more 


anxious  were  the  people  for  their  money.  So  he 
gave  them  some  more  orders,  and  that  satisfied 
them. 

_  But  his  wife  —  that  was  the  trouble.  As  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  her  great  happiness  came  round,  she 
began  to  look  ill,  and  worn,  if  not  unhappy.  And 
she  had  another  natural  cause  for  anxiety,  and  so 
had  he.  “  Jack,  dear,  let  us  try  once  more.  Write 
to  mamma.  She  liked  you,  and  she  never  was  un¬ 
kind.  Don’t  let  Christmas  go  over.  I  think  even 
papa  would  scarcely  like  that.  He  always  came  to 
my  room  with  a  little  present  on  Christmas  day.  I 
wonder  who  ’ll  sleep  in  our  rooms  this  time  V  ”  and 
then  she  began  to  cry.  To  comfort  her  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  try  once  more ;  so  this  time  he  wrote  to 
My  Lady. 

And  then  came  an  answer.  It  was  kinder  and 
more  conciliatory.  The  Earl  was  still  im|>lacable ; 
but  the  Duchesse  was  there,  and  Jack  knew  he  had  | 
a  friend  at  court.  And  then  there  came  a  box,  —  j 
a  large  box ;  it  contained  handsome  presents  for  I 
Evelyn,  —  Christmas  presents,  and  some  curious  | 

little  articles  which  no  one  at  present  in  the  cottage  j 

could  well  make  use  of.  They  might  be  useful  in  j 
three  or  four  months’  time.  And  then  there  was  a 
good-natured  letter  from  the  Duchesse,  and  some 
kind  messages  from  L.ady  Margaret.  But  it  was 
silent  about  the  Earl,  and  Glendower  was  out  of  the 
question  altogether. 

But  Christmas  kept  advancing,  and  they  were  no 
nearer  the  happy  meeting  than  heretofore. 

Jack  and  his  wife  were  at  luncheon  about  three 
days  before  the  festival  which  ought  to  bring  to¬ 
other  all  hearts,  when  a  carriage  from  the  railway 
rove  up  to  the  cottage,  and  a  handsome  young  fel¬ 
low  stepped  out  and  made  his  way  through  the  gar¬ 
den.  Frank  Caradoc  had  returned,  and  having 
announced  to  his  mother  his  resolution  of  going  to 
see  his  si.stcr,  the  feeble  opposition  which  was  offered 
to  his  wishes  was  easily  broken  down.  He  had 
mentioned  their  names  before  his  father,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  they  had  been  listened  to  without  an 
outbreak.  So  Frank  Caradoc  started  on  his  mis¬ 
sion,  and  one  of  the  family  had  at  last  made  his  way 
to  the  forbidden  home. 

Years  had  passed  since  they  had  met.  The  boy 
had  become  a  tried  and  stalwart  soldier.  There 
was  the  same  light  heart,  the  same  open  hand ;  but 
they  had  been  tempered  by  trial  and  checked  by 
experience. 

“  Evelyn,  you  ’ll  come  with  me  ?  ” 

“  And  leave  my  husband  ?  Never,  Frank.  His 
people  shall  be  my  people.  We  go  together  to 
Kosendale,  or  not  at  all.” 

“  Then  you  will  both  come  ?  ” 

“  Have  you  come  here,  Frank,”  said  Jack  Bul¬ 
strode,  “  with  an  invitation  from  your  father  ?  I 
can  be  an  unwelcome  guest  in  no  man’s  house.” 

“  No,  Jack,  I  know  that  well  enough ;  but  you 
must  sacrifice  something  to  an  old  man’s  pride.” 

“  I  have  mine.” 

“  Yes ;  but  no  man  has  trampled  upon  it,  or  you 
would  be  the  first  to  resent  it.  Come,  Jack,  you 
owe  my  father  something.  Let  the  first  Christmas  I 
have  p.issed  among  them  for  some  years  be  a  happy 
one.  Don’t  let  us  have  to  say  that  we  threw  away 
a  chance.  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.” 

Jack  knew  he  had  done  wrong,  and  conscience 
makes  cowards  of  us  all.  Then  he  looked  at  Lady 
Evelyn’s  face,  and  remembered  the  first  tear  he  had 
seen  upon  it.  It  was  not  quite  a  year  ago.  They 
flowed  now  fast  enough,  and  some  bitterness  was 
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mixed  with  them,  though  she  sat  with  her  hand 
locked  in  his,  as  if  nothing  should  part  them. 

“  I  ’ll  return  with  you,  Frank,  and  ask  his  pardon. 
I ’ve  done  him  a  grievous  wrong ;  for  now  I  know 
the  treasure  I  stole  from  him.” 

So  they  went  on  the  morrow,  and  at  nightfall 
they  reached  the  village  in  whose  church  they  had 
prayed  together ;  and  there  they  stopped. 

Lady  Rosendale  was  in  her  private  room  on 
Christmas  eve.  She  bold  her  sorrow  nobly,  and 
she  had  had  something  to  bear,  for  Countesses  can 
Ibel,  though  the  world  docs  something  to  harden 
while  it  polishes  them. 

“Frank,”  said  the  lady;  and  he  stopped  upon 
the  threshold.  “  You  have  seen  her  ?  Poor  child, 
what  would  I  give  if  she  were  here.  If  you  had 
waited  but  one  day,  your  father  would  have  writ¬ 
ten  by  you.  lie  scut  a  letter  last  night.  Can  they 
get  here  by  Christmas  day  ?  Surely  they  will  lose 
no  time !  ” 

Frank  walked  into  the  stable-yard  and  ordered  a 
brougham.  “To  the  ‘Glendowcr  Arms,’  quick.” 
The  bright  sun  was  still  shining  on  the  snow-clad 
branches,  as  though  it  had  never  ceased  to  shine,  and 
as  they  drove  back  through  the  crisp  atmosphere, 
and  watched  the  snow-wreatlis  once  more  falling  be¬ 
fore  it,  they  knew  that  their  hearts  were  light  once 
more,  like  the  sun,  but  that,  like  it,  they  had  been 
clouded  for  a  season. 

Lonl  Rosendale  was  in  his  study  when  Frank 
arrived. 

“  My  dear  father,  am  I  intruding  ?  ” 

“  My  boy,  you  never  gave  me  a  moment’s  unhap¬ 
piness  in  your  life ;  ever  welcome,  Frank,  ever  wel¬ 
come.” 

“  Shall  this  be  a  happy  Christmas  ?  Will  you 
make  it  so  to  me?” 

Lonl  Rosendale  looked  at  his  son,  and  sighed  a 
little  heavily.  “I  have  written,  Frank.”  It  had 
evidently  been  a  trial  to  him,  but  the  Earl  was  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian. 

“  And  have  you  forgiven  them,  sir,  —  really,  truly  ? 
O,  how  good ! ” 

“  As  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.” 

The  door  had  not  been  closed.  At  that  moment 
a  loud  sob  broke  in  upon  the  solemnity  of  the  old 
man’s  speech ;  the  door  opened,  and  in  another  in¬ 
stant  Lady  Evelyn  was  in  his  arms.  Earls  are  not 

fiven  to  the  display  of  emotion,  but  as  he  clasped 
is  daughter  tighter  and  tighter,  he  still  found  a 
hand  to  hold  out  to  Jack  Buistrodc,  as  he  said,  “  Go 
away  now,  my  good  fellow ;  go  to  my  lady.  It  will 
be  all  peace  and  good  will  to-morrow ;  let  it  bo  so 
now  and  forevermore.” 


quRrard. 

One  of  the  most  noted,  not  only  of  modem 
French,  but  of  modem  European  bibliographers, 
was  buried  at  Paris  on  the  2d  of  December.  Jean 
Marie  Querard,  or  Joseph  Marie  Qudrard,  for  his 
name  is  given  both  ways  in  works  of  authority, 
was  the  author  of  the  France  Litte'raire,  which  is  a 
book  of  constant  reference  to  all  who  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  French  literature.  Qudrard  was  bom  at 
Rennes,  on  Christmas  day,  1797,  and  was  thus,  at 
his  death,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  lie 
became  a  “  bookseller’s  boy  ”  at  the  early  age  of  ten, 
went  to  Paris  at  fifteen,  spent  five  years  of  his  life, 
from  1819  to  1824,  in  a  brnkseller’s  shop  at  Vienna, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  it  at  Paris,  engaged  in  numer¬ 


ous  works  of  bibliography  which  have  made  his 
name  familiar  throu^mut  Europe. 

Of  these,  the  chief  is  the  France  Litliraire  issued 
in  ten  volumes,  from  1826  to  1812,  and  consisting 
of  an  alphabetical  list  of  French  authors  from  1700 
to  the  time  of  publication,  with  a  bibliographical 
catalogue  of  their  works,  and  occasional  remarks 
on  the  diflcrent  editions,  the  whole  executed  with 
much  accuracy  and  neatness,  and  showing  in  every 
page  the  qualities  of  an  editor  as  well  as  a  compiler. 
The  great  defect  of  the  book  is,  that,  as  anonymous 
and  pseudonymous  works,  and  thus,  amongst  others, 
all  periodical  publications,  are  systematically  ex¬ 
cluded,  the  ten  closely-printed  volumes  present,  after 
all,  a  very  imperfect  survey  of  French  literature 
for  the  time  specified,  and  that,  from  the  long  de¬ 
lay  in  publishing  the  successive  volumes,  the  let¬ 
ter  A  presents  only  the  authors  of  a  period  sixteen 
vears  earlier  than  that  represented  by  the  letter  Z. 
The  author  aimed  at  supplying  these  deficiencies,  in 
not  a  very  scientific  way,  by  tnree  different  supple¬ 
ments,  not  one  of  which  was  he  fortunate  enough  to 
bring  to  completion. 

One  of  them,  entitled  La  Litterature  FranfaUe 
Conlemporaine,  which  was  commenced  in  1839,  be¬ 
fore  the  France  Litte'raire  was  finished,  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  list  of  authors  only,  and  was  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  volumes;  but,  unfortunately,  M. 
Querard  had  taken  up  a  notion  of  improving  the 
interest  of  the  work  by  expanding  the  biographies, 
which  he  carried  to  such  an  e.xtent  that,  under 
the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  introduced  as  a 
French  author,  he  gave  a  summary  of  the  Emperor’s 
whole  career,  which  extended  far  into  the  second 
volume.  The  publisher,  after  remonstrating  in  vain, 
carried  the  affair  before  the  tribunals,  who  released 
him  from  his  engagements  with  M.  Querard,  and 
gave  him  the  right  of  publishing  a  continuation  by 
any  other  author.  Tlie  Litterature  Conlemporaine 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  in  very  creditable  style, 
by  M.  Rourquelot,  in  1857,  in  six  volumes;  but, 
during  its  progress,  the  continuator  and  publisher 
were  assailed  by  the  original  author  in  periodicals 
and  pamphlets  in  a  style  which  brought  on  fresh 
appeals  to  the  tribunals,  whose  condemnation  of  M. 
Querard  to  fines  and  costs  led  to  his  incarceration, 
in  1855,  in  a  debtor’s  prison.  A  subscri])tion  which 
was  then  set  on  foot  in  his  favor  among  the  friends 
of  bibliography  in  general,  testified  to  the  number 
of  his  admirers  in  France  and  abroad,  and  was  used 
in  enabling  him,  among  other  things,  to  commence 
a  short-lived  bibliographical  periodical  entitled,  some¬ 
what  too  complacently,  Le  Querard. 

A  Dictionnaire  des  Outrages  Polgonifmes  et 
Anonymes  de  la  Littwature  Franfaise,  which  was 
commenced,  in  1846,  as  an  additional  supplement 
to  the  France  Litte'raire,  stopped  short  at  the  word 
“  Almanack  ” ;  and  a  work  on  the  F rcnch  pseudony¬ 
mous  authors  of  the  last  four  centuries,  Les  Ecri- 
vains  Pseudonymes,  did  not  advance  beyond  two 
volumes,  numbered  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of 
the  France  Litte'raire,  and  concluding  with  the  letter 
R.  One  cause  of  the  non-completion  of  these  later 
compilations  was,  no  doubt,  that  their  author  had 
greater  predilection  for  a  new  work  which  rather 
belonged  to  literary  history  than  mere  biblio^aphy, 
the  Supercheries  LUt^aires,  or  History  of  Literary 
Frauds  and  Trickeries,  which,  originally  announced 
to  be  in  one  volume,  gradually  extended  to  five 
volumes,  published  between  1847  and  1853.  This 
is  a  mine  of  literary  anecdote,  much  of  which  is  of 
an  interesting,  but  much  of  a  monotonous  and  disa- 
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grecable  character,  and  such  as  few  readers  would 
care  to  pursue  through  the  pages  of  five  octavos. 
A  second  edition  was  just  on  the  point  of  com¬ 
mencement  at  the  time  of  M.  Qudrard’s  decease, 
and  we  arc  told  that  the  completion  of  it  would 
have  given  him  peculiar  satisfaction,  from  the  op¬ 
portunity  it  would  have  afibrded  him  of  repairing 
some  injustices  committed  in  the  first. 

Another  work  of  importance,  for  which  he  had 
long  been  making  preparations,  was  an  ‘‘  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Bibliography,”  the  manuscript  materials 
of  which  are  all  that  he  has  been  able  to  bequeath 
his  widow.  Though  so  general  in  its  title,  it  was  to 
be  an  “  index  of  subjects,”  extending  to  French  lit¬ 
erature  only.  His  friend,  M.  Paul  Lacroix,  better 
known  by  his  pscudonyme  of  “  Le  Bibliophile  Ja¬ 
cob,”  who  delivered  the  funeral  oration  over  his 
grave,  spoke  with  some  acerbity  of  the  ill-fortune 
which  had  pursued  M.  Qudrard  during  his  whole 
career,  and  which  he  described  as  the  common  lot 
of  bibliographers,  but  which,  in  this  instance,  may 
surely  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  M.  Lacroix  went  on  to  remark  that  a  ray 
of  hope  had  gilded  the  last  few  months  of  M.  Que- 
rard’s  life,  as  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M. 
Duruy,  had  intimated  to  him  that  some  method 
would  be  taken  of  recognizing  and  rewarding  his 
merits.  It  is  certainly  a  singular  fact  that  Spain  is 
at  present  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  bib¬ 
liography  is  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
and  there  is  a  public  competition  of  bibliographers 
for  lucrative  employment  as  librarians. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

girls’  HOnSEKEBPINO. 

In  the  first  year  of  King  William  of  glorious  and 
immortal  memory,  or  Dutch  Bill,  as  people  chose  to 
regard  him,  when  afiairs  were  settled  with  so  little 
trouble  in  England,  the  clever  blunderers,  the  Irish, 
were  blundering  with  all  their  might. 

There,  armies  were  gathering ;  leaders  —  Sars- 
field,  Berwick,  Tyrconnel,  Lauzun,  Schomberg, 
Caillemote  —  rushing  headlong  to  their  posts;  and 
two  kings  buckling  on  what  armor  time  had  left 
them,  throwing  huge  plumed  hats  on  their  heads, 
having  their  sashes  knotted  and  their  gauntlets 
given  them,  and  taking  up  their  truncheons  to  fight 
out  their  quarrel  of  father-in-law  and  son-in-law. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  great  Ixiuis  and  all  Europe 
on  the  one  hand,  and  little  Orange,  the  United 
Provinces,  and  England,  on  the  other,  by  the  sweet 
Boyne  Water.  And  the  Boyne  Water  ran  as  clear 
and  bright  through  the  green  hills  of  Meath ;  and 
ancient  Derry  lay  on  the  brow  of  its  hill,  and  looked 
down  as  cheerily  on  the  brown  bogs  and  the  blue 
flowers  of  the  flax  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  Foyle, 
as  if  no  civil  war  were  in  hand  and  no  grand  crisis 
at  the  door. 

Whether  the  contending  parties  were  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  they  were  very  much  alike  in  their  love 
of  potatoes  and  butter-milk,  claret  and  usqueb^h  ; 
in  their  warm  hearts  and  their  scatter  brains.  They 
were  all  Paddies,  whether  they  were  Orangemen  or 
native  Irish  ;  whether  they  swore  hy  the  Bible  or  by 
the  Holy  Virgin  and  St.  Patrick.  There  were  even 
gallant  Fren^  allies  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
—  the  Huguenots  from  about  Toulouse  and  the 
mountain  region  of  the  Cevennes  under  Caillemote, 
with  Schomberg ;  and  the  royal  regiments  of  Paris 


and  the  western  provinces  under  Lauzun,  with  Tyr- 
connel. 

By  the  summer  of  1668  a  conviction  had  got 
abroad  that  true  blue  Derry,  within  the  stout  ribs  of 
its  walls,  —  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  with  a  famous  haven 
and  an  open  sea  highway,  —  would  be  the  heart  and 
core,  the  citadel  and  rallying-point,  of  the  Orange¬ 
men  in  the  north,  and  the  great  object  of  attack  to 
the  Irish.  The  Protestants  in  the  neighborhood 
had  begun  to  crowd  into  it,  the  Catholics  sprinkled 
among  the  Presbyterian  manufacturers  and  traders 
to  desert  it ;  nevertheless  the  breaking  out  of  hostil¬ 
ities  took  the  town  by  surprise,  and  lelt  it  on  its  trial 
full  of  a  useless  population,  in  some  cases  with  di¬ 
vided  interests  and  opposite  opinions. 

Close  to  the  Ferry  Gate  stood  what  in  old  Scot¬ 
land  woidd  have  been  called  “  a  land,” —  a  tall  old 
building  of  some  pretension,  with  a  triangular  stone 
above  the  lower  doorway,  dignified  by  carved  armo¬ 
rial  bearings ;  narrow  windows  irregularly  set,  hav¬ 
ing  broad  sdls  below  them ;  outside  stairs  and  land¬ 
ings  ad  libitum;  and  the  whole  place  crammed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  with  resident 
families  of  ancient  ould  gentry,  tradesmen,  and  me¬ 
chanics,  established,  French  fashion,  a-top  of  each 
other,  till,  with  a  little  reversal  of  the  process,  as 
Jliss  Biddy  A’Dair 
Lived  up  three  flights  of  stairs, 
at  an  airy  height  flourished  the  girls  O’Kane,  with 
their  servant,  Peggy  M’Ghie.  And  down  to  the 
servant  the  family  were  firm  as  locks  on  their  de¬ 
scent  from  the  chie&  O’Kane,  the  former  rulers  of 
Derry.  On  the  same  flat  lived  the  ’prentice  boy, 
Jonas  Murray,  and  his  widow  mother,  who  were 
proud  to  claun  kindred  with  one  of  the  leading 
Whig  merchants  in  the  town.  The  two  families 
were  at  daggers  drawing ;  unnatural  as  it  may  seem 
that  a  brave,  kind-hearted  young  Irishman  and  three 
lovely  girls  running  wild  without  a  head,  should  not 
drop  a  bone  of  contention,  make  common  cause  of 
it,  and  do  each  other  a  world  of  good  or  harm. 
It  may  seem  unnatural  in  one  light ;  but  in  another, 
keeping  it  in  view  that  Jonas  Murray  had  a  frac¬ 
tious  old  woman  to  claim  his  duty  and  look  after 
him,  it  was  e.xceedingly  natural  that  the  young  man 
and  the  young  women  should  come  to  grief  in  their 
casual  intercourse.  Neither  was  there  any  associa¬ 
tion  or  sympathy  between  them,  except  in  the  irre-. 
sistible  attraction  of  youth,  beauty,  high  spirits,  and 
the  abandon  of  Irish  hearts. 

The  O’Kanes  had  been  brought  up  till  within  the 
last  five  months  on  a  remnant  of  the  old  chiePs 
lands,  —  a  farm  and  a  hut  possessed  by  their  fa¬ 
ther.  'There  they  had  reigned  like  rustic  queens ; 
fatherless  now  as  well  as  motherless,  they  had  but 
come  into  Derry  for  the  protection  of  an  uncle, 
who,  having  no  women  in  his  family,  had  placed 
them  with  Pe^y  M’Ghie  to  practise  housekeeping, 
alofl  at  the  Ferry  Gate,  while  he  and  his  sons  were 
gone  to  the  field  after  Tyrconnel.* 

'The  girls  practised  housekeeping  according  to 
their  light,  but  according  to  their  neighbor  Mrs. 
Murray  it  was  the  most  reckless,  disgraceful  house¬ 
keeping  in  the  world.  Peggy  M’Ghie,  the  eldest 
of  the  party,  —  and  she  was  not  above  five-and- 
twenty,  —  kept  the  keys  and  took  care  of  her  mis¬ 
tresses,  who  could  not  take  care  of  themselves,  in 
their  open  house,  their  incessant  visiting  and  rack- 
etting ;  for  they  were  three  acknowledged  beauties 
(though  the  youngest,  Stacey,  was  little  better  than 
a  child  of  fifteen),  with  the  natural  refinement  of 
well-bom  Irish  women  and  people  of  fortune.  The 
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ridottoe;  oftener  still,  when  they  sallied  forth  un¬ 
ceremoniously,  with  a  pitcher  for  water  at  the 
founlain-heacl,  or  a  basket  for  bread  or  vegetables, 
he  looked  with  a  sudden  longing  at  the  budding 
and  ripe  beauties,  with  their  comical,  provoking 
likeness  to  Peggy  M’Ghie.  For  it  mast  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  O’Kanes  had  the  most  finely-cut, 
charmingly  turned-up  noses  and  full  mouths,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  their  warm  brown  eyes,  looking  black  as 
sloes  under  their  contemptuously  lowered  lashes, 
and  contrasting  with  their  auburn  hair  and  trans¬ 
parent  complexions,  which  only  tended  to  render 
them  more  fascinating  by  removing  them  from  the 
category  of  nymphs,  to  that  of  human  beings  and 
lovely  young  Irishwomen.  Jonas’s  white  teeth 
watered,  his  broad  chest  heaved  with  a  sigh,  his 
heart  melted,  and  at  the  same  time  contracted  with 
a  queer  discontented  pang.  Why  were  not  the 
quarrels  of  races,  sects,  and  kings  enough  ?  Why 
could  not  men  and  women  dwell  together  in  peace  V 
lie  was  pacific ;  he  could  reflect  reproachfully,  and 
wcllnigh  piteously,  that  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  been  friends  with  the  O’Kanes ;  he  would 
have  given  the  best  gains  of  the  year  to  have  been 
trusted  by  them ;  he  would  have  risked  his  life  to 
have  served  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BHCTTINO  OF  THE  OATES. 

The  summer  had  been  worn  to  winter  without 
Tyrconnel  and  Schomberg  doing  more  than  ma- 
nmuvre,  lying  on  their  arms ;  and  people  thought 
that  the  black  frosts  and  white  snow-wreaths  would 
afford  another  welcome  respite.  Light-hearted  and 
light-footed  girls  looked  forward  to  another  merry 
season  of  mirth,  music,  and  dancing  with  their 
friends  and  followers  of  the  garrison,  —  instead  of 
a  dreary  Christmas,  with  the  men  away  at  their 
stem  business,  of  soldiers  in  campaign ;  or  lying  be¬ 
leaguered  within  walls,  occupied  with  the  hard 
problem  of  filling  the  mouths  of  a  clamorous  city- 
fid,  and  maintaining  their  own  desperate  defence. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1668,  there  was  a  stir 
in  the  town,  messengers  hurrying  to  and  fro,  gather¬ 
ings  of  the  inhabitants  in  knots,  important  faces, 
eager  speeches;  the  commotion  centring  and  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  Ferry  Gate. 

But  to  a  careless  observer  these  symptoms  could 
be  accounted  for  in  the  expected  arrival,  by  way  of 
the  Ferry  Gate,  of  Lord  Antrim’s  Catholic  regiment, 
to  replace  the  Protestant  regiment  of  Lonl  Mount- 
joy  in  the  garrison.  The  martial  spectacles  of  the 
going  and  coming  of  the  regiments  were  always 
sources  of  interest  to  the  sight-loving  public ;  and 
to  garrison  toasts  and  favorites  like  the  O’Kanes, 
these  were  the  gieat  events  of  their  lives.  One  and 
another  of  the  officers  of  Mountjoy  had  been  enter¬ 
ing,  with  clanking  sabre  and  jingling  spurs,  taking 
leave  of  their  partners;  receiving  the  tribute  of 
quickly-falling,  quickly-dried,  crystal  tears,  —  add¬ 
ing  crying  to  laughter,  and  hearty  good  wishes  and 
fervent  assurances  of  regard,  all  the  morning. 

Now  tlie  curtain  was  to  rise  on  the  second  and 
more  cheerful  scene  of  the  drama  constantly  enact¬ 
ing;  and  the  O’Kane  girls  were  seated  at  the  open 
window  of  their  high  quarters,  winter  though  it  was, 
to  be  the  first  to  hail  with  acclamation  their  new  al¬ 
lies,  among  whom  were  old  friends,  kinder  than  kin, 
if  rumor  did  not  lie.  Even  the  Murrays  had  heard 
that  Grace  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  a  dashing 
Captain  More  in  Antrim’s  troop.  And  it  was  Grace 


who  sat  prominently  forward  in  her  window,  and  — 
with  the  high,  red  gold  turrets  and  battlements  of 
her  hair  rising  over  her  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes,  making  her  look  older  —  like  a  brilliant  and 
stately  young  matron,  and  with  a  great  knot  of 
striped  canlencr’s  garter  riband  on  her  left  side,  — 
was,  by  Mrs.  Murray,  invidiously  compared  to  Jeze¬ 
bel,  who  tired  her  head,  pmnted  her  face,  and  looked 
over  a  window  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion ; 
while  other  observers  might  have  been  reminded  of 
the  Maid  of  Neidpath  ere  pining  had  overtaken  her. 

The  <lay  had  been  fine,  though  the  waters  of  the 
Foyle  were  leaden  and  dark,  as  the  sea  is  apt  to  be 
under  winter  sunshine ;  and  the  watchers  had  not 
long  to  sit  and  count  the  slow,  dragging  moments. 
From  the  elevation  of  the  long  steep  stairs  which 
the  O’Kancs  climbed  and  descended  a  dozen  times 
a  day  without  failing  breath  or  aching  bone,  not  to 
say  without  the  slightest  abatement  of  their  gentil¬ 
ity,  the  patch  of  scarlet  was  soon  discerned  on  the 
road.  Grace  saw  it  first,  then  Charlotte  and  Stacey, 
and,  at  last,  Peggy  M’Ghie,  witnessing  her  mistress¬ 
es’  triumph,  and  looking  out  for  a  boy  of  her  own  in 
the  ranks ;  for  Peggy,  though  a  disciplinarian,  was, 
like  her  mistre-sses,  an  arrant,  innocent  flirt  and  co¬ 
quette,  to  the  manner  bom. 

The  women  embraced  each  other,  laughed  and 
clapped  their  hands,  and  Peggy  even  uttered  a  shrill 
hurrah  1 

“  Musha,  he  ’ll  soon  be  here ;  and  the  next  thing, 
we  ’ll  have  a  wedding  as  grand  as  my  grannie’s,  rest 
her  soul !  ” 

At  that  moment  Charlotte,  casting  her  eyes  down 
into  the  crowded  street,  cried,  as  in  a  dream,  “  What 
are  they  doing  with  the  leaves  of  the  gates?”  and 
flung  herself  half  out  of  the  window. 

From  the  loosely-gathered  crowd — made  up  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  like  other  crowds,  the 
most  of  the  members  as  ignorant  as  the  O’Kanes, 
and  many  of  them  amusing  themselves,  till  their  ob¬ 
ject  was  attained,  by  inspecting  the  windows  of  the 
houses,  and  by  uttering  the  free  compliments  and 
criticisms  on  the  faces  which  appeared  at  them,  to 
which  the  ears  of  the  beauties  of  ’88  were  steeled  — 
a  number  of  resolute  men,  some  in  working  clothes, 
and  some  in  the  ruffles,  brocade  coats,  and  bag  wigs 
of  gentlemen,  had  passed  unobserved  to  the  front. 
Out  of  this  motley,  but  easily  distinguished  and 
ominous  combination,  eight  or  nine  young  men,  — 
no  more,  —  representatives  of  both  classes,  all  of 
them  ’prentice  boys  of  Derry,  taking  their  cue  from 
the  Joyous  demonstration  of  the  O’Kanes,  and  from 
a  signal  given  from  another  window,  —  stepped 
forth,  not  with  hurry  and  trepidation,  as  if  fright¬ 
ened  at  what  they  were  doing,  but  with  the  long 
stnde  and  the  force  of  arm  keeping  time,  and  the 
calm  grim  brows  of  premeditated  and  determined 
action.  They  dragged  and  clashed  together  the 
sides  of  the  gate,  and  barred  the  entrance  of  the 
port  against  the  soldiers  of  King  James.  With  that 
the  cathedral  bells  rang  out  a  defiant  peal,  the  can¬ 
non  of  the  garrison  thundered  a  bold  challenge,  and 
from  the  mob  so  idle,  ignorant,  and  unconcerned 
five  minutes  before,  there  rose  a  roar,  “  Down  with 
the  Pope  and  the  Devil !  Croppies  lie  down  !  Up 
with  Derry  and  King  William  !  The  Bible  and  the 
Protestant  succession  for  ever  and  ever !  ” 

It  was  as  if  the  darkness  and  cold  of  the  winter 
twilight  had  descended  at  once  on  the  Foyle,  and 
the  closed  gate,  now  swarming  with  volunteers,  sol¬ 
diers,  and  weapons  of  defence,  which  might  have 
fallen  from  the  iur  or  risen  from  the  sea,  at  every 
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sallj’-port  and  loophole ;  while  households  like  the 
O’Kancs  looked  blankly  in  each  other’s  faces  and 
felt,  what  there  was  no  need  to  say,  that  they  were 
imprisoned  for  weeks  and  months,  and  condemned 
to  suffer  and  die  with  their  mortal  foes. 

But  Grace’s  was  the  most  dismal  face.  Tlie  pas¬ 
sionate  Irish  girl,  in  the  height  of  her  pride  and 
exultation,  her  white  arms  stretched  out  to  meet 
her  lover,  tossed  them  wildly  above  her  head  with 
rage  and  despair,  in  the  deepening  gloom,  before 
the  strong  barrier — against  which  corpses  would 
be  heaped  breast  high,  on  each  side,  beibre  it  was 
{^ain  Hung  open  to  admit  a  single  rider.  With 
lively  superstition  she  seized  on  the  arrest  as  a  fatal 
omen.  “  Ned  More  will  never  enter  now,  or  I  shall 
never  see  his  entrance.  We’ll  hear  the  banshee 
wail  again  of  nights  soon.” 

Stacey  wrung  her  little  hands  and  proclaimed 
recklessly,  “  Shame,  shame  on  the  rebels  1  It  is  I 
th.at  am  grieved  for  you,  Grace,  astorc.” 

While  Peggy  could  not  help  giving  the  lamenta¬ 
tion  a  practical  turn,  “  Wirrah !  to  think  of  that 
baste  of  a  gander  roasted  for  supper.  When  will  a 
house  full  of  women  ate  a  gentleman  like  that? 
And  provisions  like  to  be  scarce,  and  a  cold  supper 
and  a  colder  lied  to  the  other  poor  gentleman  with¬ 
out  the  walls.” 

But  as  for  Charlotte,  she  continued  to  lean  out  of 
the  window  and  watch  the  men  who  had  struck  the 
first  blow,  in  order  to  learn  their  features  by  heart, 
and  know  them  when  she  met  them  again.  The 
handful  of  men  who  had  barred  the  gate,  but  who 
were  now  supported  by  a  powerful  concourse  of 
citizens,  had  been  chosen  with  a  purpose  from  the 
famous  ’prentice  boys.  One  of  them,  who  had  been 
foremost  and  most  active  in  the  strain  of  the  jxin- 
dcrous  doors,  had  his  cap  knocked  off  in  the  effort ; 
and  when  torches  began  to  be  lit  and  to  flash  like 
blood  on  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  to  be  reflected 
by  yellow  beacons  and  bonfires  gleaming  forth  in 
rapid  succession  like  topazes  crusted  into  the  rocks 
round  the  amphitheatre  of  hills,  the  light  showed  a 
familiar  broad-shouldered  figure  and  fair-haired  head 
turned  for  a  moment  towai^  the  house  to  mark  the 
effect  of  his  work. 

“  That  insolent  chapman  is  one  of  them,  Grace,” 
Charlotte  declared,  vehemently,  as  if  the  circum¬ 
stance  added  insult  to  injury. 

The  next  time  Grace  O’Kane  encountered  Jonas 
Murray  on  the  stairs,  she  clenched  her  fist  and 
hissed  at  him  with  white  face  and  blazing  eyes  bke 
a  mad  creature. 

“  The  curse  of  Cromwell  light  on  you,  you  trai¬ 
tor  1”  She  called  down  on  him  the  fiercest  male¬ 
diction  a  nadve  of  Ulster  knows  how  to  use. 

Jonas  took  off  his  cap  and  bowed  low,  thanked 
blistress  O’Kanc  for  her  kindness,  and  hoped  it 
would  bring  good  luck  to  him ;  but  the  bold  heart 
fell  at  the  sight  of  the  set,  rigid  woman’s  face, 
which  he  had  known  as  that  of  a  blooming  girl  a 
week  before. 

“  She  never  wronged  me,”  he  said,  hanging  his 
head  remorsefully  in  private.  “  What  are  women’s 
squabbles  to  a  man  ?  I  have  done  her  a  deadly 
wrong  without  meaning  it.”  But  Jonas  had  busi¬ 
ness  enough  on  his  hands  presently,  to  put  senti¬ 
mental  troubles  out  of  his  mind. 

The  O’Kanes  and  the  rest  of  the  disaffected  in 
the  town  were  mistaken  in  the  simple  notion  that 
the  outrage  at  the  Ferry  Gate,  —  where  Irish  Catho¬ 
lics  and  loyal  subjects  of  King  James  had  suffered 
the  degradation  of  being  bearded  by  a  turbulent 


scum  of  Scotch  descent,  a  Derry  rabble,  —  was  a 
folly  and  baseness  which  would  be  shortly  and  I 
sharply  atoned  for.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  not  j 
Antrim’s  company  alone,  but  an  army  lay  ere  spring 
before  the  Ferry  Gate  and  the  three  other  gates  of  j 
the  town,  and  a  king  had  come  in  jierson  to  lead  - 
them.  James,  %vho  was  dogged,  sullen ,  —  in  the  same  I 
humor  in  which  he  had  sent  the  bishops  to  the  Tower 
and  approved  of  the  circuit  of  Judge  JefiVies,  —  was 
quartered  in  a  neighboring  great  house,  overruling 
the  siege,  and  letting  the  defenders  guess  what  grace 
they  had  to  expect  from  a  griiceless  face.  And,  per- 
ha|)s,  in  the  full  light  of  the  perception,  the  garrison 
to  a  man  announced  themselves  King  William’s  men. 
The  citizens,  badly  armed,  ill  provided  with  stores, 
without  a  general  officer  or  an  engineer,  looked  at 
the  thick  walls  with  which  the  City  of  I^ondon  had 
provided  them,  and  asked  of  their  single-hearted 
faith  if  there  was  not  a  God  in  the  blue  sky  above 
them,  “  to  take  care  of  them  and  preserve  them  ”  in 
resisting  to  the  death  for  what  they  not  only  be¬ 
lieved,  but  knew  in  their  strong  convictions  to  be 
the  truth,  were  quite  as  dogged,  though  a  great  deal 
more  cheerful  than  the  king.  They  scouted  all 
proposals  of  capitulation ;  they  served,  bled,  and 
died  as  the  city  guard.  In  answer  to  the  cannon  of 
the  besiegers  battering  the  heights  of  the  town,  they 
thundered  with  their  own  pieces  from  the  walls  on 
the  assailants.  And  when  the  boom  was  raised 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Foyle,  to  shut  the  sea,  their 
sole  hope  of  salvation,  as  they  had  shut  the  gates, 
thev  swore  to  be  starved  to  tlie  last  ounce  of  flesh 
which  would  contain  a  man’s  soul,  before  they 
would  yield  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and  its  hero 
to  the  Irish  Catholics  with  James  and  the  Grand 
Monarque  at  their  back. 

And  Grace  O’Kane  did  not  recover  from  the 
shock  of  disappointment  she  had  received  when 
awaiting  her  lover.  Life,  both  physical  and  spirit¬ 
ual,  in  Its  rank  vigor  then,  responded  to  the  rude 
old  aphorism,  “  Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten.”  Men  and 
women  died  of  love  and  hate,  of  bliss  and  misery, 
in  those  days,  as  fast  as  they  die  now  of  apoplexy 
and  diphtheria. 

Grace  O’Kane  pined  in  her  flush  and  flower,  paled 
from  the  day  of  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  sat  hope¬ 
lessly  staring  at  the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  the 
dust  and  smoke,  and  the  occasional  fatigue  par¬ 
ties  carrying  back  motionless  loads  from  the  walls, 
as  she  had  looked  for  the  marching  in  of  Antrim’s 
men,  and  the  glad,  fond  greeting  of  her  lover.  On 
the  very  day  after,  the  sensational  gossip  of  the 
combatants,  travelling  in  a  roundalx>ut  way  to  the 
town’s  people,  had  brought  the  doleful  tidings  that 
Captain  Edward  More  had  fallen,  shot  to  the  heart 
as  he  climbed  a  scaling-ladder,  without  any  warning 
of  the  banshee.  Grace  fell  back  at  her  post,  her 
hand  on  her  heart,  and  with  one  gasping  sigh  went 
to  meet  her  lover  where  the  Gates  of  Paradise  stood 
open  wide  for  them.  The  Irish  girl  was  waked  in 
the  maiden  beauty,  —  grown  awful,  to  the  rattle  of 
guns,  the  glitter  of  swords  and  pikes,  and  the  fl2uucs 
of  brushwood  outshining  the  constant  stars. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FAMINE  WAXES  SORE. 

Thf,  bleak  winter  had  brightened  and  burst  into 
the  tender  green  of  spring,  with  the  west  wind,  soft 
oven  where  it  lashed  the  wild  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
against  the  mighty  promontories  of  the  North  and 
the  pillars  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  causing  hardy 
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rock  roses  to  bud  in  the  clefts  of  the  round  tower», 
and  dainty  St.  Patrick’s  cabbage  to  flower  in  feath¬ 
ery  tufts  in  every  sheltering  rift  of  the  rocks. 

But  in  Derry  —  wliich  had  stood  three  or  four 
months  of  hard  battering  and  starving,  and  stood  it 
with  the  best  in  ancient  and  modern  times  —  there 
was  no  spring ;  no  peasant  girb  in  their  cloaks, 
coming  in,  their  baskets  of  eggs  and  butter  set  out 
with  bunches  of  cowslips  or  daffodils ;  no  country¬ 
men  in  thei.-  gray  frieze  coats,  with  their  charges,  — 
the  pigs,  deail  and  quartered,  ready  to  be  rolled  into 
bacon  ;  no  fishermen  landing  their  boats  full  of  sal¬ 
mon  and  white  fish,  and  fish-wives,  their  creels  on 
their  shoulders,  hiding  under  the  dulse  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  basket  smuggled  Cogniac  and  Bour- 
deau.x. 

Night  and  day  the  ports  remained  closed,  except 
when  a  sortie  dashed  out  and  captureil  a  stand  of 
colors,  or  slew  a  French  general,  as  Colonel  Murray, 
Jonas’s  namesake  and  kinsman,  killed  General  Mam¬ 
mon  in  single  combat  at  the  mill  of  Penny  burn. 
'The  garrison  had  still  the  spirit  for  these  sorties; 
but  it  was  the  leaping  up  of  the  flame  low  in  the 
socket,  for  alre.ady  there  was  neither  meal  nor  malt, 
fresh  flesh  nor  fowl,  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  in 
any  provision  shop  in  Derry ;  and  the  population  — 
feeding  on  salt  meat  and  stock-fish  sparely  doled 
out,  growing  lank,  lean,  and  hollow-eyed  —  shrank 
from  looking  in  each  other’s  faces,  above  all,  when 
they  were  the  thin,  pinched  faces  of  women  and  lit¬ 
tle  children  ;  and  had  no  heart  left  for  anything  but 
the  constant  manning  of  the  walls  and  ports,  the  ir¬ 
regular  return  of  the  cannonade,  and  the  listening 
to  ardent,  austere  sermons  on  purity  and  persever¬ 
ance,  in  praise  of  martyrs’  crowns,  immortal  when 
warriors’  laurels  wither,  and  to  terribly  earnest  pray¬ 
ers  from  the  priest-soldiers. 

Jonas  Murray,  traversing  in  haste  a  high,  ex¬ 
posed  quarter  of  the  town,  swept  by  the  artillery  of 
the  Irish,  saw  a  melancholy  sight,  —  the  short,  broad 
body  of  a  young  country  woman  worn  to  skin  and 
bone,  lying  deail  against  the  wall  of  the  cathedral, 
crushed  by  fragments  of  stone  thrown  down  by  the 
spent  fire  of  one  of  the  enemy’s  batteries.  As  Jo¬ 
nas  passed  her  quickly,  his  attention  was  caught  by 
something  fumiliar  in  the  low  forehead,  over  which 
the  profuse  hair  was  scattered,  and  the  lips  half  open 
in  their  last  lividness.  He  stooped,  and  looKed 
closer.  It  was  poor  Peggy  M’Ghie,  still  clutching  a 
couple  of  pigeons  and  a  few  dried-up  turnips  in  her 
linsey-wolsey  apron.  She  had  been  out  on  a  forag¬ 
ing  expedition  for  her  mistresses  in  the  more  exposed 
and  less  visited  part  of  the  town,  and  had  met  her 
death,  like  any  man  of  them,  in  the  faitliful  discharge 
of  her  duty. 

Jonas,  at  his  own  personal  risk,  draggetl  the  body 
within  the  outer  w.all  of  the  cathedral,  to  the  edge 
of  the  trench,  which  was  being  constantly  filled  and 
a  new  one  thrown  open,  like  the  jaws  of  an  insatia¬ 
ble  monster  forever  gaping  lor  its  prey.  Then  he 
walked  home,  and  for  the  first  time  went  and  knocked 
at  the  O’Kanes’  door.  He  had  not  seen  the  two  re¬ 
maining  girls  for  weeks;  he  had  not  cared  to  see 
them  aucr  Grace’s  death,  to  the  origin  of  which  he 
had  contributed.  Now  he  started  back  ns  at  a  ghost, 
when  Charlotte  c.amc  to  the  door  in  her  mourning- 
dross,  already  rusty  with  neglect  and  privation,  her 
splendid  Irish  beauty,  wan  and  ghostlike,  as  only 
such  beauty  —  with  the  woful  contrast  between  the 
suaset-tinteil  hair  and  brown  eyes,  and  the  pathos 
and  attenuation  —  can  present  to  the  pitiful  be¬ 
holder.  She  might  have  been  the  O’Kancs’  ban¬ 


shee,  her  wrecked  self.  It  was  the  rule  to  describe 
the  banshee  as  just  such  a  red-haired,  shadowy 
woman. 

Jonas  did  not  reflect  how  gray  and  gaunt  his  own 
face  showed,  with  the  harsh  lines  under  his  unshaven 
beard,  and  untrimmed,  matted,  fla.xen  locks.  He 
had  grown  used  to  the  travel-soiled  and  grim,  bony 
faces  of  his  companions ;  while  on  the  yellow,  puck¬ 
ered  faces  of  the  old,  like  his  mother,  the  ceaseless 
anxiety,  the  sickness  of  hope  delerred,  and  the 
gnawing  fangs  of  the  famine,  told  less,  when  it  was 
at  its  height  than  on  others.  The  submission  and 
torpor  of  age  fare  better  without  food  or  sleep,  though 
they  may  not  rally  and  recover  from  the  effects,  than 
the  rebellion  and  restlessness  of  youth,  seeking  per¬ 
petual  nourishment  to  supply  the  swift  consumption 
of  its  own  fires. 

But  the  passionate  girl  was  become  apathetic  as 
the  oldest  woman  in  Derry.  She  listened  sluggishly 
and  stolidly  to  his  hesitating  story  of  the  disaster ; 
and  although  she  would  not  be  prevented  going  out 
into  the  street  as  far  as  the  corpse  of  Peggy,  she  drew 
her  screen  over  her  head,  and  walked  calmly  and 
steadily,  while  he  followed  her  silently.  It  was  only 
when  she  was  brought  in  contact  with  Peggy  that 
she  awoke  to  the  loss  and  the  sacrifice,  and  fell  on 
her  knees  and  spoke  out  to  the  deaf  ears. 

“Peggy,  machree,  why  have  you  left  us?  The 
father  has  gone,  and  Grace  is  gone,  there  are  only 
me  and  little  Stacey  to  the  fore,  and  what  can  we 
do  in  these  horrors  ?  Times  are  changed  since  we 
were  the  beauties  and  the  toasts  of  Derry.  O  Peg¬ 
gy,  if  you  must  go,  why  did  you  not  wait  a  little 
longer  and  take  the  mistresses  along  with  you  ?  ” 

Yet  Charlotte  made  no  resistance  to  Jonas  rais¬ 
ing  her,  and  telling  her  of  the  danger  of  staying 
outside  the  cathedr^.  She  returned  with  him,  anil 
allowed  him,  on  the  plea  of  seeing  her  safe  in  shel¬ 
ter,  to  cross  the  threshold  of  her  home,  and  judge 
for  himself,  in  humanity,  of  the  bareness  of  cup- 
lioartl  and  buttery  which  had  replaced  the  old  lash- 
ins  of  meat  and  drink  at  their  father’s  hut,  and  in 
the  regime  of  the  girls’  easy  housekeejiing. 

The  kitchen,  the  little  back-parlor,  the  girls’ 
sleeping-room,  were  alike  forlorn.  Where  the  old 
hubbub  and  confusion,  at  which  Mrs.  ilurray  had 
railed,  once  reigned,  there  brooded  now  dead  still¬ 
ness.  Not  only  Grace’s  wheel  in  its  comer, — every 
other  wheel  was  stopped,  while  there  was  no  cook¬ 
ing  on  the  hearth  waiting  for  Peggy,  who  would 
cook  no  more.  And  Charlotte’s  spirit  was  broken. 
She  suffered  Jonas  Murray  to  come  and  go  and 
bring  supplies  from  his  own  small  stock.  The  poor 
youngest  girl,  Stacey,  curled  up  faint  and  weary  un¬ 
der  the  patched  quilt  on  her  bed,  stared  at  him,  drew 
her  wasted  brows  into  a  frown,  pouted  her  lip,  pur¬ 
ple  with  fever,  with  a  protesting  meful  sob,  even 
when  her  firmness  gave  way,  and  she  was,  at  the 
same  time,  turning  aside  her  head  and  stretching  out 
her  hand,  fearfully  like  a  claw,  for  his  victuab. 

But  Charlotte  made  no  sign ;  it  was  not  so  much 
that  she  was  tamed  and  cowed ;  rather  that  she  was 
changed  into  a  woman  of  stone.  The  single  evidence 
of  vitality  and  independence  of  spirit  about  her  was 
that  she  would  w  out  now  that  Peggy  M’Ghie  was 
gone.  She  would  not  hang  upon  Jonas  Murray  for 
every  mouthful  which  she  and  Stacey  swallowed. 
Let  him  try  to  persuade  her  as  gently  and  persever- 
ingly  as  he  could,  the  only  answer  he  got  was  a  faint 
incredulous  smile  in  his  face.  She  would  go  out  to 
procure  what,  alas !  was  no  better  than  garbage  and 
carrion.  She  acquired  a  habit  of  wandering  abroad ; 
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she  lost  all  dread  of  the  besiegers’  shot,  as  she  had 
lost  all  her  old  feeling ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  her 
to  fear  but  the  flying  balls  and  the  tottering  masonry, 
for  many  such  spectres  of  delicate  women,  driven 
out  by  the  misery  of  their  homes,  walked  in  the 
broad  daylight  of  the  early  summer  in  the  streets 
of  Derry,  where  the  beauties  of  Derry  had  been 
wont  to  flaunt.  It  was  the  last  ordeal,  and  had  she 
been  a  weak  woman  she  would  have  perished  under 
it  with  hundreds  and  thousands. 

Charlotte  endured,  and  witnessed  the  routine  and 
the  interludes  of  the  siege  ;  learnt  to  distinguish  the 
voice  of  Roaring  Meg,  the  favorite  among  the  town 
cannon,  the  loudness  of  whose  hoarse  challenge  ut¬ 
tered  a  note  of  cheer  to  the  ghastly  remnant  of  the 
city  band;  and  heard  Governor  Walker  reading 
from  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  while  he  brandislied  a 
sword  in  the  other,  before  he  led  his  sorely  bested 
citizens  to  repulse  an  assault.  She  was  many  a 
time  overtaken  by  Jonas  Murray  going  and  coming 
to  and  from  the  walls,  conveyed  home  and  talked  to 
by  him,  —  for  lack  of  another  listener,  encouraged 
as  he  was  by  a  dim  dawning  of  interest  on  her  part, 
of  the  projects  and  struggles,  and  dying  hopes  of  the 
town  in  which  her  lot  had  been  cast,  where  she  suf¬ 
fered  extremity,  as  if  she  had  been  a  Whig  and  a 
sister. 

Stacey  O’Kane  was  sick  of  the  fever  which  was 
raging  in  Derry.  Jonas’s  mother,  who  had  been 
powerless  to  prevent  her  son’s  overtures  to  his  old 
neighbor  and  enemies,  was  beginning  to  sink  in  the 
strife.  It  was  the  middle  of  summer,  with  the  bra¬ 
zen,  burning  sun  beating  down  on  the  becalmed 
lough,  itself  like  molten  copper.  The  heat  of  the 
weather  was  adding  its  loathsome  harvest  of  corrup¬ 
tion  to  tlie  wretchedness  of  the  beleaguered,  famished 
town.  It  was  not  possible  that  the  brave  inhabitants 
could  hold  out  many  days  longer,  and  there  was  no 
question  but  of  the  town  being  sacked,  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  put  to  the  sword,  as  Drogheda  and  its  defenders 
suffered  under  the  cruel  mercy  of  old  Oliver.  Mer¬ 
cy  it  seemed  in  the  horror  of  the  straits,  as  the  old 
knight’s  dagger  for  the  swift  despatch  of  the  van¬ 
quished,  to  whom  there  was  no  surrender  granted, 
was  mercy. 

But  once  and  again,  like  a  fresh  breeze  or  the 
scent  of  cold  water  to  a  parched  and  maddened 
caravan-company  in  the  desert,  a  bruit  got  up,  and 
died  out  —  of  help  yet  at  the  door  —  of  shijw  riding 
with  the  rising  wind  and  tide ;  of  barreb  of  beef  and 
flour,  and  casks  of  wine  and  ale ;  of  William  not 
leaving  his  devoted  adherents  to  perish ;  of  God 
fighting  for  the  glory  of  his  name. 

Jonas  Murray  had  gone  out  on  the  last  sortie, 
without  troubling  any  one  in  the  house  at  the  Ferry 
Gate  with  the  knowledge  of  his  expedition.  Why 
shake  the  dregs  of  life  in  his  old  mother,  or  cause 
others  to  tremble,  if  indeed  others  trembleil  for  him? 

But  he  returned  triumphant,  begrimed  with  sweat, 
smoke,  dust,  and  powder,  and  with  dark  crimson 
blotches,  as  of  the  droppings  of  wine,  on  his  torn 
clothes,  which,  alas !  people  had  long  ceased  to  heed ; 
and  with  his  cap  in  hb  hand,  full  of  hens’  eggs.  He 
had  found  time  to  rob  a  henroost  on  the  outskirts, 
and  he  had  guarded  his  brittle  treasure  with  his 
body,  and  brought  it  safe  home,  a  spoil  worth  a 
king’s  ransom. 

“  Here,  Charlotte,”  he  cried,  “  here  is  a  change 
of  diet  for  your  sick  lass.  Here  b  something  you 
can  eat  yourself,  and  pay  me  for  my  pains.  Some¬ 
thing  to  remind  you  of  the  blessed  country,  of  cows 
standing  knee-deep  in  grass,  of  a  nest  hidden  among 


the  corn,”  as  he  put  the  half  of  the  eggs  in  Cha^ 
lotte’s  lap,  where  she  sat  on  the  bed,  by  Stacey, 
who  sougnt  to  chip  the  eggs  and  suck  them  raw. 

Jonas’s  mother  tarried  longer  over  her  share  of 
the  plunder.  Perhajis  she  thought  it  like  the 
draught  of  water  brought  by  David’s  mighty  men, 
a  man’s  life,  her  only  son’s  life,  and  God  forbid  she 
should  eat  it,  —  by  herself  at  least. 

“  Nay,  lad,  I  will  have  none  of  them  just  now.  I 
have  strength  remaining  to  rise  up  and  poach  them, 
and  they  will  keep  for  your  supper  when  you  come 
back  from  the  muster.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  mother,  and  you  and  I  will  eat  them  to- 
ether,  as  in  old  times,”  answered  the  young  man, 
umoring  her. 

So  when  Jonas  went  to  report  himself,  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
ray  tottered  from  her  elbow-chair,  prepared  the 
eggs,  placed  them  before  the  fire,  which  helped  to 
send  up  the  now  slender  wreath  of  smoke  that  rose 
from  the  cold  hearths  of  Derry,  and  sat  down  again 
to  watch  the  dish,  doze,  and  wait  for  her  son. 

“  Here  I  am,  my  old  woman,”  called  Jonas,  com¬ 
ing  up  the  stairs.  “  Are  your  eggs  ready  ?  for  the 
thought  of  them  has  gone  about  my  heart,  and  my 
appetite  beats  Fin  Macoiil’s  to-night.” 

Mrs.  Murray  opened  her  eyes  witli  a  start,  to  find 
both  eggs  and  dish  gone,  and  nothing  but  the  faint 
flavor  lingering  in  the  air  to  refresh  her  tired  sol¬ 
dier. 

Now  the  loss  even  of  a  plateful  of  eggs,  to  a  man 
who  is  living  on  morsels  of  salted  hide,  and  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  regaled,  is  a  trial ;  and 
Jonas  stared  about  him  in  blank  disapjiointmeDt, 
and  sank  down  in  a  chair  in  sheer  exhaustion. 

“  It  b  those  ungrateful,  heartless  jades ;  those 
wicked  Delilahs,”  stuttered  Mrs.  Murray,  her  old 
head  shaking  with  wrath,  her  foot  stamping  im¬ 
patiently. 

Jonas  started  up.  “Mother,”  he  demanded, 
sternly,  “  does  misfortune  not  teach  you  charity  ? 
How  dare  you  slander  two  poor  miserable  young 
girls,  whom  it  would  be  kindness  to  put  out  of 
pain;  a  thousand  times  more  niberable  than  we 
are  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Mrs.  Murray,  it  is  true ;  we  are  thieves,” 
proclaimed  Charlotte,  as  she  entered  tlie  room, 
carrying  the  dish,  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  “  You  divided  your  goods  witli  us,  and  we 
ate  our  portion,  and  now  we  have  stolen  yours. 
Since  we  have  come  to  shame,  be  kind,  Jonas,  and 
put  us  out  of  pain.”  And  as  she  said  the  words 
with  weak  staring  eyes,  bloodless  lips,  and  quivering 
nostrils,  she  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  had 
not  Jonas  thrust  aside  his  mother,  and  carried 
Charlotte,  a  light  weight,  back  to  her  room ;  his 
mother  following  and  easting  her  eyes  around  on 
the  desolation  which  had  succeeded  the  childish 
folly  she  had  banned  so  bitterly ;  on  the  cobwebs 
visible  in  the  broad  sunshine  woven  over  frames, 
and  harpsichord,  and  jar  of  sweet  waters. 

The  moment  Stacey  saw  the  three,  she  shrieked 
out  from  her  bed :  “  I  have  murdered  Charlotte ;  and 
it  was  I  who  did  it.  She  ate  a  little  of  the  stirabout 
in  the  morning,  when  I  was  cross  and  would  not 
taste  it  (I  was  the  younge.st,  and  always  had  my 
way),  and  she  gave  me  all  the  eggs.  But  they  only 
roused  my  hunger ;  and  I  smelt  the  rest  of  them  in 
the  next  room,  so  when  she  lay  asleep,  I  got  up  and 
crept  like  a  dog  into  your  nxim  and  robbed  you  of 
your  meal.  And,  now  that  I  have  murdered  Char¬ 
lotte,  you  may  kill  me,  too.” 

When  Charlotte  came  to  herself,  two  moved  faces 
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bent  over  her.  The  old  Ulster  woman’s  heart  was 
shaken  by  the  fellow-feelin}{  of  misfortune,  and  over¬ 
come  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  girl. 

“  I  know  all  about  it,  Mistress  Charlotte,  and  can 
make  allowance  for  tlie  pangs  of  a  poor  young  appe¬ 
tite.  Well-a-day,  young  appetites  should  not  be 
hanl  tried.  Sit  up,  mavournecn,  and  cat  this  cake; 
for  neither  Jonas  nor  I  will  taste  it  until  you  will.” 

Charlotte  broke  bread  with  mother  and  son ;  and 
the  old  woman,  under  the  spell  of  her  bread  and 
salt,  seeking  to  feed  her  rival,  forgot  to  be  jealous 
of  that  rivm’s  vanished  youth  and  beauty. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TnE  BURSTING  OF  TIIK  BOOM. 

A  FEW  more  pretences  of  breakfasts  and  E'lppers 
which  the  Murrays  and  the  O’Kanes  ate  together, 
and  there  came  the  last  of  all,  on  the  evening  of 
the  30th  of  July.  The  united  families.  Whig  and 
Tory,  were  still  at  table,  when  a  rush  as  if  of  hur¬ 
rying  footsteps  was  heard  in  the  street ;  and  Jonas, 
thinking  the  end  was  come,  felt  for  his  swonl,  and 
rose  and  leant  in  his  turn  out  of  the  high  window, 
to  hear  of  the  passers-by  —  where  the  enemy  had 
begun  their  attack,  or  where  they  had  made  a 
breach,  and  were  already  pouring  into  the  town. 
He  had  his  answer,  drew  in  his  head,  and  looked  in 
a  mute,  stunned  way  into  the  faces  beside  him.  His 
fair  complexion  was  long  since  burnt  black,  and  his 
skin  was  like  parchment  on  his  bones  under  his 
bleached  hair ;  but  the  little  family  could  sec  that 
every  drop  of  blood  had  quitted  his  face  for  his 
heart,  leaving  him  sallow  as  a  Spaniard  or  an  Italian, 
while  the  sweat  drops  burst  forth  at  every  pore. 

Was  death  so  hard  to  the  ’prentice  who  had 
dared  it  so  often  and  in  so  many  ways,  or  was  he 
thinking  of  the  women  behind  him,  —  the  helpless, 
hapless  women  p;iven  over  to  the  brutality  of  the 
soldiers,  not  likely  to  stop  and  ask  who  had  been 
friend  or  foe,  who  was  come  of  Orangemen  or  Irish¬ 
men  ? 

“  They  say,”  Jonas  muttered,  at  last,  with  dry, 
quivering  lips,  taking  a  step  to  the  door,  and  fum¬ 
bling  for  his  cap  while  he  spoke,  “  there  are  sails  in 
the  b<ay,  and  I  must  go  to  the  shore  to  see  the  deliv¬ 
erance  of  God,  if  so  be  he  is  to  deliver  us.” 

“  Let  me  go  with  you,  Jonas,  and  see  the  end,” 
besought  Charlotte ;  and  he  took  her  under  his  arm. 

Down  on  the  quay,  on  that  second  last  night  of 
July,  there  was  such  a  spectacle  as  has  been  rarely 
witnessed  on  this  old  earth,  with  all  its  jeopardies 
and  rescues.  Coming  up  the  river,  riding  with  the 
wind,  though  the  tide  was  low,  as  little  birds  had 
told  the  defenders  of  Derry  weeks  before,  were 
three  English  ships,  a  frigate  and  two  merchant¬ 
men, —  the  Mountjoy,  a  Derry  ship  with  a  Derry 
captain,  and  the  Pheenix.  Before  them  was  the 
boom  barring  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and 
pointed  at  them,  and  playing  on  them  already,  tear¬ 
ing  their  rigging,  were  the  cannon  of  the  besiegers’ 
batteries,  answered  by  the  guns  of  the  frigate.  For 
spectators  of  the  daring  adventure  there  was  a  host 
of  blackened  skeleton  men  and  white  ghosts  of  wo¬ 
men  crowding  down  from  the  streets  to  the  har¬ 
bor,  while  the  banks  of  the  Foyle  were  lined  with 
Tyrconnel’s  swaggering  soldiers,  standing  by  their 
pitched  tents,  floating  standards,  horses,  and  wag¬ 
ons. 

Amidst  cheers  and  groans,  prayers  and  curses, 
and  the  imminent  risk  of  running  aground,  the  for¬ 
lorn  hope  held  on  gallantly  till  the  frigate  ceased  to 


cover  the  merchantmen,  and  the  Mountjoy  drove  on 
the  boom  with  such  force  that  the  great  weir  split 
apart  with  the  report  of  a  park  of  artillery,  and, 
crashing  down,  churned  the  water  into  a  yellow  sea 
of  foam.  But  so  great  was  the  shock,  that  the 
Mountjoy  bounded  back  from  the  encounter,  and, 
shivcrinfj  in  every  plank,  struck  and  settled  in  the 
mud  in  front  of  the  Irish  batteries. 

The  Irish  gave  a  mad  yell,  and  rushed  forward  to 
board  the  stranded  ship,  but  were  checked  and 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  steady,  galling  fire  of 
the  frigate. 

Macaulay  says,  “  When  the  Mountjoy  grounded, 
and  when  the  shout  of  triumph  rose  from  the  Irish 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  hearts  of  the  besieged 
died  within  them.  One  who  endured  the  unuttera¬ 
ble  anguish  of  that  moment  has  told  us  that  they 
looked  fearfully  livid  in  each  other’s  eyes.” 

And  Charlotte  O’Kane’s  eyes  were  opened,  as 
when  one  recovers  from  a  trance.  She  gazed 
eagerly  round  on  the  haggard,  convulsed  faces, 
ami  up  into  Jonas  Murray’s  fiice  as  he  ground 
his  teeth  and  gnawed  his  lips  in  the  horrible  sus¬ 
pense.  She  looked  across  at  her  old  party,  the 
well-fed,  well-clad,  roistering  bands  who  had  held 
the  town  at  bay  these  many  months,  though  they 
had  done  no  more,  —  and  her  old,  fine,  fight,  vain,  | 
Iwastful  partners  seemed  to  recede  far  away,  like 
the  pearly  dawn  in  the  gold  and  purple  sunset ; 
while  the  broken-hearted  men  and  womtm  closing 
their  ranks  on  the  rough  highway  of  the  ^ay  were 
her  true  brothers  and  sisters. 

“  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 
mjr  Go<l.  Where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there 
will  I  be  buried.” 

The  kinship  which  had  been  struggling  into  birth 
all  these  miserable  months  sprang  in  a  moment  into  j 
full  vigor.  She  clasped  Jonas’s  arm. 

“  They  will  succeed  yet,  Jonas !  ”  She  begged 
for  his  assurance  with  sobbing  breath.  “  They  can¬ 
not  fail.  They  have  come  to  save  us,  and  we  will 
be  saved.” 

He  did  not  show  that  he  paid  heed  to  her  appeal, 
as  men  hardly  regard  women’s  hysterical  affections  i 
at  such  moments,  unless  by  taking  her  hands  and 
stroking  them  in  half-unconscious  soothing.  He 
understood  all  the  trembling  possibilities  of  the  trial,  ; 
and  was  engrossed  by  them  while  they  lasted. 

Then  the  second  merchantman  tried  for  the  gap 
which  its  consort  had  made,  and  took  it  by  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  a  straw,  leaping  within  the  broken  barrier, 
and  the  tide  at  the  same  time  answering  in  swell¬ 
ing  haste  to  the  requirements  of  its  brave  masters, 
breasted  up  the  Mountjoy  till  she  too  went  floating 
through  the  havoc  into  port,  but  not  safe  from  foes,  | 

or  within  reach  of  friends,  till  the  tide  bore  her,  | 

half  an  hour  later,  alongside  the  quay.  | 

Derry  was  saved !  And  with  the  first  of  the  six 
thousand  bushels  of  meal  and  casks  of  beef  and  great 
cheeses  cast  on  the  quay,  amidst  the  deep  bass  of 
thanks,  and  the  shrill  treble  of  praise,  and  the  joy 

Kals  of  the  cathedral  bells,  —  the  noblest  music 
;rry  had  ever  heard,  Jonas  Murray  turned  and 
kissed  Charlotte  O’Kane,  and  Charlotte  hung  weep¬ 
ing  on  his  shoulder. 

After  Jonas  had  worked  as  hard  as  any  man  at  ! 
the  raising  of  the  shelter  to  protect  the  willing  sail-  i 
ors  landing  the  mighty  store  of  provisions ;  after  he  i 
had  got  his  ample  rations,  and  sent  them  home  be-  | 
fore  him,  and  shaken  hands  and  congratulated  every  i 
I  half-crazy  man  and  woman  on  each  side  of  him,  he  i 
I  joined  Charlotte  O’Kane,  faithfully  waiting  for  him,  ' 
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and  the  two  went  proudly  back  to  the  Ferry  Gate, 
reckless  of  the  shot  poured  furiously  for  twelve  hours 
longer  by  the  balked  besiegers  on  the  town,  ere 
they  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  away,  bag  and 
baggage,  with  the  next  rising  sun,  to  Strabane. 

'liie  couple  paused  to  look  at  the  streaming  bon¬ 
fires  once  again  reflected  across  the  sky  like  the 
Jlerry  Dancers,  or  like  the  fires  on  Midsummer  Eve, 
lit  already  by  wasted,  shaking  hands  on  the  heights 
above  the  town ;  and  they  stood  still  together  wdien 
they  came  to  a  house  before  which  there  was  gath¬ 
ered  a  silent,  reverent,  tearful  crowd,  in  the  middle 
of  the  ndoicing,  and  out  of  which,  clashing  strange¬ 
ly  with  the  bells,  came  the  sharp  wail  of  mourners 
crj-ing  keen.  Well  did  he  deserve  to  be  mourned 
who  was  carried  stiff  and  stark  to  his  home  on  the 
night  of  Derry’s  jubilee;  but  Derry’s  jubilee  was  his 
fit  ovation,  for  the  captain  of  the  Mountjoy  was  shot 
dead  as  his  ship  burst  the  boom,  and  fhied  his  birth¬ 
place  and  home  from  destruction. 

Jonas  and  Charlotte  looked  into  each  other’s  hol¬ 
low,  shining  eyes.  “  Charlotte  !  ”  he  whispered, 
bending  down  to  her.  “  Jonas  1  ”  she  responded, 
pressing  up  to  him.  So  their  troth  was  plighted  at 
the  festival  of  delivered  Derry,  till  that  death  which 
had  struck  the  hero  in  the  moment  of  victory  should 
part  them. 


BIRDS  IN  WINTER. 

The  l^ds  have  been  called  God’s  Messengers 
ever  since  that  old  and  holy  time  when  the  prophet 
Elijah,  waiting  for  his  evening  meal,  saw  the  broad¬ 
winged  ravens  painted  black  upon  the  golden  sun¬ 
set,  which  flooticd  with  glory  the  brook  Cherith,  by 
which  he  knelt.  King  David,  in  his  Psalms,  makes 
mention  of  the  binls  that  built  about  the  tabernacle, 
and  says,  “  The  sparrov.'  hath  found  an  house,  and 
the  swallow  a  nest  for  hoi'self  where  she  may  lay  her 
young,  even  Thine  altar”;  and  our  Saxon  ances¬ 
tors  called  those  birds  that  built  about  the  churches 
God’s  Birds,  and  held  them  in  as  great  reverence  as 
those  which  reared  their  nests  against  the  temples 
erected  by  David  and  Solomon.  High  up  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  roof  may  still  be  seen  an  open 
window  in  some  of  our  old  country  churches,  which 
b  called  the  Birds’  Window,  and  w  as  placed  there 
by  the  pious  builders,  so  that  the  birds  might  enter 
and  be  sheltered  from  the  severity  of  winter. 

The  swallow-scallop  cut  in  the  ornamentcal  wood¬ 
work  under  the  pinnacled  gables  may  still  be  seen 
in  a  few  of  those  old  timbered  tenements  which  our 
forefathers  built  for  posterity.  Those  who  sat  at  the 
long  heavy  window,  hooded  by  the  quaint  scrollwork 
that  threw  a  cool  shadow  on  the  casement,  could  see 
the  swallows  come  in  and  go  out  through  the  open¬ 
ings,  and  watch  them  feeding  their  young  or  sitting 
peacefully  on  the  nests  which  they  had  built  within 
arm’s  length  of  such  .is  sat  in  the  low  wainscoted 
apartment  looking  at  them.  And  our  God-fearing 
forefathers  would  point  to  the  birds  and  tell  their 
children  how  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  his  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  left  the  binls  to  their  care,  when  he 
said,  “  They  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap  nor 
gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feed- 
eth  them.”  And,  so  taught,  the  children  would  not 
send  away  empty  the  little  robin  when  he  alighted 
on  the  snow-covered  window-sill,  nor  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  chirp  of  the  sparrow  when  he  came  down 
from  tlie  housetop  which  winter  had  whitened. 
Mankiiid  walked  nearer  to  God  when,  in  their  un¬ 
shaken  faith  and  simple-heartedness,  they  believed 


the  birds  went  to  and  fro  over  sea  and  land  at  hb 
bidding,  and  that  they  were  doing  his  service  when 
they  attended  to  the  wants  of  “  the  least  of  these.” 

We  read  of  winters  so  severe,  even  within  the 
last  century,  that  nearly  all  the  small  birds  perished. 
There  were  very  few  robins,  wrens,  linnets,  or  larks 
seen  the  following  spring,  and  it  was  the  end  of 
summer  before  any  young  binls  apjieared.  During 
those  hard  winters  thousands  of  birds  were  picked 
up  frozen  to  death,  for  all  the  rivers  were  ice-bound, 
and  it  was  so  cold  that  the  oil  was  frozen  in  the 
street-lamps,  and  they  could  not  be  lighted,  so  that 
the  towns  were  left  in  darkness.  Freezing  showers 
often  fell  during  those  hartl  old  winters,  coating 
everything  they  touched  with  clear  bright  ice,  even 
the  plumage  of  the  birds ;  while  the  crimson  holly- 
berries  showed  as  if  they  were  under  glass,  and  tlie 
moss  and  lichen  looked  like  jewels  enclosed  in  crys¬ 
tal  cases.  Though  we  have  seldom  such  severe  win¬ 
ters  now,  yet  rarely  does  one  pass  without  a  frost 
lasting  a  week  or  two,  and  causing  the  ground  to  he 
as  lianl  as  stone.  How  do  the  small  birds  live  dur¬ 
ing  these  severe  frosts,  especially  such  as  do  not  ap¬ 
proach  our  homes  in  quest  of  food  ?  It  is  ea.sy  to 
show  that,  even  if  the  weather  be  so  severe  as  to 
freeze  the  very  life  out  of  them,  food  can  be  found 
in  abundance,  and  that  for  want  of  food  alone  they 
never  perish. 

There  are  millions  of  leaves  under  our  broad  old 
hawthorn  hedges  amid  which  insects  are  to  be  found 
ill  every  stage  of  existence,  and  these  the  frost  rarely 
reaches.  In  the  woods,  beneath  the  close  underwood 
overtopped  by  tall  trees,  it  is  the  same ;  and  if  you 
force  a  way  through  these  close-woven  barriers  in 
winter  and  examine  the  leaves  that  lie  so  thickly  at 
your  feet,  you  will  see  where  the  birds  have  been 
rummaging  for  footl.  You  can  tell  at  a  glance  where 
the  woodcock  has  been  feeding,  through  his  neat  way 
of  turning  over  the  leaves,  as  he  places  one  on  Ins 
right  and  another  on  his  left  all  the  way  he  goes, 
never  varying,  and  so  m.akes  himself  quite  an  orna¬ 
mental  walk  through  his  feeding-ground.  There  are 
loads  of  berries  on  our  privet  and  holly  hedges,  of 
heps  on  our  hawthorns  and  wild  roses,  besides  a  vast 
number  of  berry-bearing  shrulis,  which  would  make 
quite  a  catalogue  of  names.  Under  the  gorse-bushes, 
that  grow  everywhere,  are  bushels  of  dry  brown 
spines,  which  not  only  harbor  insects,  but  afford  warm 
shelter  to  the  birds,  and  arc  much  frequented  by  our 
finches  and  linnets  throughout  the  winter.  Nor 
would  a  frost  that  locked  up  our  navigable  rivers 
penetrate  very  deep  into  these  sheltered  places, 
where  the  dry  leaves  lie  layer  above  layer  and  never 
seem  cold  to  the  touch. 

There  are  also  myriads,  of  insect-eggs  glued,  on 
tree,  bush,  or  hedge,  to  foliage  that  never  falls,  and 
these  the  birds  find  out  and  devour ;  and  well  would 
it  be  if  our  gardeners  looked  a  little  more  clasely  to 
the  few  leaves  which  remain  on  the  fruit-trees  at  the 
end  of  winter,  for  they  will  be  found  covered  with 
squares  of  insect  eggs,  all  glued  so  close  together 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ibree  the  point  of  a  fine  needle 
between  the  rows.  Amid  mosses,  among  withered 
grass,  in  the  open  hollows  of  no  end  of  weeds  and 
reeds,  in  decayed  wood,  in  the  thatch  of  stacks, 
dwellings,  and  outhouses,  insects  are  concealed,  and 
seeds  are  to  be  found  which  are  only  visible  to  the 
sharp  sight  of  birds.  We  see  them  searching  every 
hole  and  cranny  in  old  walls,  holding  on  by  their 
claws  and  the  pressure  of  their  tails,  and  can  fancy 
that  the  light  of  their  sharp,  flashing  eyes  must  be 
as  startling  to  the  poor  insects  they  fasten  upon  os 
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the  bull’s-eye  of  a  policeman’s  lantern  is  when  turned 
upon  a  concealed  felon.  In  farm-yards,  in  places 
where  flocks  and  herds  are  foddered,  amid  every 
variety  of  foliage  and  herbage,  the  birds  find  food 
that  we  know  nothing  of.  Watch  some  bird  busy 
pecking,  then  kneel  down  and  c.xamine  the  ground 
closely,  and  all  you  find  will  be  grit,  sand,  and  loam, 
—  to  your  eye  nothing  else  is  visible:  what  else 
might  be  revealed  can  onl^  be  discovered  through 
the  aid  of  a  microscope.  The  sight  of  birds  is  mar¬ 
vellous.  We  have  seen  them  drop  down  like  a  stone 
upon  an  insect  from  such  a  height  as  in  our  eye 
would  have  rendered  it  as  indistinct  as  a  grain  of 
sand  on  a  CTavel-walk. 

The  birds  pass  two  thirds  of  their  time  in  mid¬ 
winter  in  sleep,  during  which  they  require  no  food ; 
while  during  the  long  days  they  are  moving  about 
for  at  least  sixteen  hours.  The  same  Providence 
which  causes  so  many  created  things  to  hibernate 
during  the  period  they  would  perish  for  want  of 
fooil  if  awake,  also  provides  rest  and  sleep  for  the 
birds,  during  which  they  feel  no  hunger,  and  renders 
the  few  brief  hours  of  winter  daylight  long  enough 
to  gather  a  sufficiency  of  food  before  retiring  to 
roost.  Some  birds  feed  only  in  the  night,  and  it  is 
becoming  a  question  whether  some  few  that  are 
classed  as  wild-fowl  migrate  at  all,  as  their  nests 
have  been  found  by  our  water-courses.  All  the 
plovers,  god-wits,  coots,  water-rails,  the  sheldrake, 
and  teal  are  met  with  in  summer ;  and,  though  they 
may  shift  from  place  to  place,  most  of  them,  many 
think,  remain  with  us  all  the  year  round,  although 
they  may  move  to  every  point  of  the  compass. 

Chief  favorite  of  all  our  winter  birds  is  the  little 
robin.  lie  never  leaves  us,  but  still  sings  the  old 
year  out  and  tlie  new  year  in,  as  his  forefathers  did, 
centuries  before  a  Christmas  carol  was  heard.  Ilis 
beautiful  red  breast  and  the  crimson  holly-berries 
are  generally  the  only  bits  of  warm  coloring  we  see 
out  of  doors,  where  all  the  landscape  is  whitened 
with  winter.  He  hops  on  the  window-sill,  leaving 
the  print  of  his  long  claws  in  the  snow,  while  he 
peeps  through  the  pane  with  his  bold  black  eyes, 
asking,  in  his  way,  for  food,  and  will  enter  the  room, 
after  a  few  visits,  if  he  is  treated  kindly.  He  has 
such  winning  ways  that  all  the  children  love  him, 
and  would  not  harm  him  for  the  world,  were  he 
caught  and  placed  in  their  hands.  How  delighted 
the  children  are  to  stand  at  the  door  and  feed  the 
birds  in  winter,  to  watch  their  shy  habits,  as  they 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  until  they  reach  the  further¬ 
most  crumb ;  then  they  open  their  wings  and  are  off 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  !  Throw  up  a  few  shovel¬ 
fuls  of  earth  in  the  garden,  and  there  the  robin  is 
rummaging  among  it  to  see  what  he  can  find,  almost 
before  our  back  is  turned ;  or  else  we  find  him 
perched,  impudently,  on  the  handle  of  the  spade 
we  had  left  sticking  in  the  mould,  and  singing  away, 
with  all  his  might,  as  if  trying  how  much  space  he 
could  till  with  his  song,  since  all  the  other  birds  are 
silent.  Neither  does  he  forsake  us  for  long  together, 
cither  in  spring  or  summer,  except  at  breeding-time, 
but  comes  every  now  and  then,  as  if  just  to  look  on 
and  say  he  has  not  forgotten  us.  Then  he  comes 
again,  with  his  little  family  about  him  in  their  juve¬ 
nile  suits  ;  and  you  must  look  very  close  at  them  to 
see  a  likeness,  for  they  are  too  young  to  wear  the 
red  waistcoat,  —  the  proud  crest  of  the  house  of  the 
Robins ;  but  they  will  put  it  on  in  autumn,  and  be 
able  to  take  a  part  in  the  carols  their  parents  sing  at 
Christmas  around  our  leafless  homesteads. 

In  our  own  garden  at  Kennington-cross  —  which 


is  but  little  more  than  a  mile  from  either  London 
Bridge  or  Vauxhall,  or  any  of  the  bridges  that  span 
the  'Thames  between  the  two  —  we  are  visited  by 
a  great  number  of  birds  in  winter.  W’e  let  the 
groundsel  and  chickweed  under  the  south  wall  run 
to  seed  year  after  year,  to  tempt  them,  so  that  one 
or  both  are  in  flower  and  seed  from  February  to 
November,  unless  the  season  is  very  severe.  The 
tidl  privet  hedge  is  also  black  with  berries  all  the 
year  round  ;  as  the  old  ones  bang  on  the  sprays  until 
the  new  ones  are  nearly  rijic.  W reiis,  robins,  finches, 
titmice,  and  even  the  wagtail,  that  comes  picking 
and  strutting  round  the  fountain,  are  among  the 
chief  of  our  winter  visitors,  for  the  sparrows  we  have 
with  us  always. 

Year  after  year  a  blackbird  builds,  and  sings,  and 
rears  its  young  with  only  the  space  of  a  garden  be¬ 
tween  us.  All  the  thickly-clustered  houses  that  hem 
in  the  open  space  in  which  we  reside  arc  filled  with 
the  music  of  the  blackbird  in  spring.  Robins  come 
into  our  kitchen,  and  we  hardly  ever  stir  out  in  win¬ 
ter  without  startling  the  beautifully  colored  gold¬ 
finches.  As  for  the  wrens,  they  are  sticking  up 
their  tiny  tails  everywhere.  It  will  not  be  so  long ; 
for  while  we  write  new  houses  are  creeping  up  close 
to  our  old,  high  garden-walls,  which  have  stood  for 
at  least  two  centuries.  These  and  the  huge,  square, 
brick  pillars,  on  which  the  quaintly-wrought  iron 
gates  swung  in  former  times,  arc  all  that  remain  of 
the  past ;  for  the  battlcmented  manor-house,  which 
a  wall  divides  from  us,  is  but  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
compared  with  the  crumbling  barrier  that  surrounds 
us.  And  in  these  gray,  thick,  mouldering  old  walls 
—  every  brick  of  which  may  be  jiowdered  into  dust 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  —  thousands  of  in¬ 
sects  are  concealed  that  furnish  the  birds  with  many 
a  meal  in  winter,  for  they  are  flying  aliout  and  peep¬ 
ing  into  the  holes  and  crevices,  and  hanging  flat¬ 
tened  against  the  brickwork  all  day  long.  We 
allow  none  to  be  captured. 

A  thick,  low-branched,  broad-spreading  japonica, 
that  sends  out  thorns  sharp  as  needles,  and  is  hung 
with  fiery  blossoms,  before  the  leaves  are  grown,  in 
early  spring,  is  the  favorite  playground  of  the  little 
brown  titmice.  It  is  overhung  by  a  plum-tree,  both 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  window.  Here  they  come 
to  play  in  winter  for  the  hour  together,  as  the^  al¬ 
ways  find  food  under  the  thorny  japonica.  Their 
favorite  game  seems  to  be  that  of  “  Goosey,  goosey, 
gander,”  as  they  continually  chase  one  another  “  up 
stairs,  down  stairs,  and  in  my  lady’s  chamber,”  the 
interlacing  and  step-like  branches  of  the  shrub  be¬ 
ing  the  staircase.  Our  cat,  Blondin  —  so  called  for 
his  daring  performance  on  the  branches,  never  car¬ 
ing  how  high  he  climbs  nor  how  low  the  sprays  bend 
beneath  him,  as  he  always  alights  on  his  feet  when 
he  falls  —  is  confined  within  doors,  when  we  ean 
catch  him,  while  the  titmice  go  through  their  little 
performance.  He  is,  however,  allowed  to  occupy  a 
chair  by  the  window,  on  which  he  rears  up  and 
looks  at  the  birds,  swearing  awfully,  and  switching 
his  tall  to  and  fro  angrily  all  the  time  he  watches 
them.  Now  and  then  he  escapes,  when  the  door  is 
opened,  and  spoils  their  pretty  game  of  “  catch  me, 
who  can,”  for  they  scamper  off,  like  a  parcel  of 
children  who  are  in  mischief,  at  the  sight  of  a 
policeman,  the  instant  they  see  Blondin.  As  for 
the  robins  and  wrens,  they  get  on  the  highest  stems 
that  shoot  out  of  the  broad  old  holly  hedge,  when 
they  see  him,  Avell  knowing  that  he  will  not  follow 
them  there,  as  there  are  m^Tiads  of  sharp  spikes  on 
the  armed  holly-leaves  ever  reswly  to  run  into  his 
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feet  Sometimes  Blondin  brings  in  a  poor  little, 
palpitating  bird,  and  looks  up  at  us  as  if  he  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  stroked  for  so  savage  an  outrage  ;  then  we 
have  a  dear  little  maiden  who  takes  it  away  from 
him,  and  gives  him  a  “  good  talking  to,”  and  threat¬ 
ens  that  he  shall  have  no  supper.  But  somehow, 
by  rubbing  against  her,  purring,  and  climbing  up 
her  back  to  sit  on  her  shoulder,  he  manages  to  get 
into  favor  again  ;  and  when  we  sec  him  lying  coiled 
up  on  her  knee  just  before  bed-time,  we  know  that 
he  is  foigiven,  and  has  had  his  supper. 

For  the  wagtail  thei’C  is  always  something  to  be 
found  about  the  fountain  under  the  pump,  as  the 
ice  is  broken  every  morning,  for  the  birds  to  drink, 
and  the  water  falls  over  the  brim  when  it  is  full, 
making  the  ground  moist ;  and  there  the  black 
winter  gnats  indulge  in  their  airy  dance  if  there 
be  only  a  gleam  of  sunshine  that  lasts  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  goes  striding  about^  as  if  he  timed 
his  footsteps  to  the  wagging  of  his  beautiful  long 
tail;  fur  he  never  hops  as  if  his  legs  were  tied 
together,  as  many  birds  do,  but  puts  his  “  best  foot 
foremost,”  like  the  gentlemanly  bird  he  is,  though 
his  color  is  like  that  of  the  mischiefdoving  magpie, 
who  also  remains  with  us  all  the  year  round.  VVe 
have  a  great  number  of  starlings  at  times  about 
the  ground,  and  very  pretty  they  look  with  their 
beautifully-marked  plumage;  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  peculiar  in  that  long,  clear  whistle, 
whiA  is  heard  every  minute  or  so  while  they  re¬ 
main,  and  seems  to  be  sounded  as  the  signal  of 
danger  and  caution. 

As  for  sparrows,  like  mice,  they  follow  man  where- 
ever  he  goes.  They  are  our  greatest  plague.  They 
eat  up  all  the  early  seeds  we  sow  in  February;  then 
begin  with  the  peas  the  very  instant  they  jiop  out  of 
the  ground.  We  catch  them  thieving  in  winter ; 
and  when  we  drive  them  off  the  seed-beds,  they  lly 
no  farther  than  one  of  the  walls,  where  they  perch 
all  of  a  row,  and  are  down  again  and  busy  plunder¬ 
ing  before  we  pass  under  the  elder-bower.  They 
are  bom  thieves ;  and  we  do  believe  often  fight  in 
winter  only  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Nor  do  they 
mind  taking  possession  of  one  another’s  nests.  When 
the  rightful  occupier  returns,  the  sparrow  in  posses¬ 
sion  pokes  out  his  head  from  under  the  eaves  and 
pecks  at  him ;  if  that  does  not  drive  him  away  the 
intmder  turns  out,  and  then  they  have  to  fight  for 
it ;  and  a  pretty  row  they  make  while  they  fight,  — 
no  doubt  calling  one  another  all  the  bad  names  they 
“  can  lay  their  tongues  to.”  Sometimes  one  sparrow 
gives  another  such  a  thrashing  that  we  do  not  see 
the  beaten  one  for  a  day  or  two,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  he  is  confined  to  his  bed  under  the  eaves.  The 
little  wrens  sit  in  the  hedges,  huddled  up  like  balls 
of  feathers  on  a  cold  day;  and,  but  for  their  tiny 
tails  sticking  out,  would  seem  quite  round.  Then 
there  is  ever  heard  that  low,  pleasing  note,  as  if 
they  were  talking  to  themselves  while  perking  their 
heads  aside,  and  stopping  every  now  and  then  for 
a  moment  or  two,  as  if  considering  whether  they 
have  hunted  the  spray  well  from  ^mich  they  have 
just  stepped  down,  or  left  anything  on  it  that  is 
worth  while  going  back  again  for. 

The  golden-crested  wren  we  have  not  seen,  though 
he  visits  the  gardens  about  Camberwell  and  Dulwich 
in  winter.  He  is  the  very  smallest  of  all  our  British 
birds,  and  a  perfect  beauty  he  is,  too,  with  his  or¬ 
ange-colored  crest  blowing  all  about  his  head  on  a 
windy  day,  like  the  long  feathers  in  a  lady’s  bonnet. 
He  likes  to  go  hopping  and  pecking  about  in  our 
shrubberies  among  the  evergreens  in  winter,  but 


never  approaches  near  our  towns  or  villages  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year ;  and,  though  he  weighs  but 
eighty  grains,  and  his  body  is  very  little  larger  than 
some  ot  our  big  humble-bees,  he  remains  with  us  all 
the  year  round,  even  if  the  winter  be  cold  enough  to 
kill  him,  as  if  he  preferred  laying  down  his  little 
bones  in  his  native  land  to  carrying  them  over  the 
sea,  as  so  many  of  our  larger  birds  do.  Linnets,  which 
are  such  favorite  cage-prisoners,  never  leave  us, 
though  they  shift  their  quarters  to  every  point  of  the 
island  in  winter,  the  young  birds  being  generally  to¬ 
gether  and  the  old  ones  keeping  in  flocks.  In  win¬ 
ter  we  have  chafiinches  in  our  ganlen,  so  clean,  that 
when  they  rise  suddenly  the  pure  white  of  their  feath¬ 
ers  is  almost  as  startling  as  a  flash  of  lightning.  There 
is  a  neatness  about  their  plumage  which  seems,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dirty  sparrows,  as  if  they  prided  them¬ 
selves  in  keeping  their  feathers  clean,  and  were  al¬ 
ways  fit  to  be  seen  at  any  time.  We  frequently  startle 
them  from  the  celery  trenches,  where  the  earth  is 
oftentimes  disturbed  at  mid-winter.  Some  say  the 
females  migrate,  while  the  males  remain  behind ;  but 
this  has  not  been  proved ;  and  it  is  common  among 
the  finches  for  the  sexes  to  divide  in  winter  and  dy 
in  separate  flocks,  shifting  about  from  one  part  of  our 
island  to  another ;  and  this  cannot  be  called  migra¬ 
tion  as  the  meaning  is  understood  by  naturalists. 

The  blackbird,  thrush,  and  magpie  never  leave 
us,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  at  tunes  somewhere 
near  to  our  habitations  in  winter.  Like  the  raven 
and  rook,  they  build  \xry  early,  —  often  long  before 
there  are  any  signs  of  the  return  of  spring  about 
the  fields  and  hedgerows.  It  is  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  male  Idackbird  from  the  female  until  the 
second  year,  when  the  color  of  his  beak  changes  to 
that  rich  orange  hue  which  caused  our  old  poets  to 
give  him  the  name  of  Golden-bill.  The  blackbird 
and  the  thrush  are  the  “  ouzel-cock,  merle,  and  ma¬ 
vis”  of  our  old  ballad  poetry.  Very  often,  if  the 
winter  be  mild,  they  may  be  heard  singing  at  the 
beginning  of  February.  There  are  also  records  in 
our  bird-calendars  of  their  songs  having  been  heard 
at  the  close  of  January.  To  catch  the  lowest  anti 
sweetest  notes  of  the  blackbii-d  the  listeners  ought 
to  be  concealed  about  a  hundred  feet  from  where 
the  dusky  singer  is  stationed,  and  then  he  will  con¬ 
fess  that  the  nightingale  has  nothing  so  delicious 
as  that  “  dying  strain,”  nor  any  other  bird,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  except  the  little  blackcap. 

Many  a  shed,  stable,  and  outhouse  has  borne  an 
evil  name  through  the  blackbird  darting  out  sud¬ 
denly  in  winter  when  disturbed  while  searching  for 
food,  and  almost  touching  the  intruder  with  his 
broad  dusky  wings  as  he  swept  past  with  a  rush  that 
was  quite  startling,  even  to  a  man  of  strong  nerves. 
Many  a  servant-maid  sent  into  the  shed  on  some 
errand  —  for  woo<l,  or  to  search  for  hens’  eggs  — 
on  a  dark  winter  day  has  uttered  a  shrill  scream 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  rushed  back  into 
the  farm-house  pale  with  fear,  believing  that  she  had 
seen  something  evil  when  the  blackbird  dashed  by 
her.  Naturally  he  is  fond  of  thickets  and  solitary 
places,  loving  to  build  in  dark  fir  plantations,  and  it 
IS  rare  to  sec  more  than  two  or  three  bleu^kbirds  to¬ 
gether,  for  they  never  fly  in  flocks  Uke  thrushes. 

Many  a  nest  does  the  nakedness  of  winter  reveal, 
in  sTiots  where  we  searched  for  them  in  vain  during 
the  bird-nesting  season,  standing  out  now  so  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  bare  bushes  and  hedges  as  to  make  us 
wonder  that  they  could  ever  escape  our  eyes.  But 
spring  and  summer  had  then  drawn  closely  their 
green  curtains  over  what  arc  now  the 
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Bare,  mined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sung; 
and,  instead  of  noticing  the  old  nests,  the  bo^-s  are 
busy  trying  to  trap  the  birds  with  sieve,  air-noose, 
birdlime,  springlc,  and  brick  trap,  —  the  last  gener¬ 
ally  the  first  they  set  when  they  make  a  show  of  giv¬ 
ing  outdoor  relief  to  the  poor  sparrows.  Then  \^at 
an  old  familiar  picture  that  is  in  which  two  or  three 
children  are  huddled  together  in  some  tumble-down 
shed,  silently  watching  the  sieve  resting  on  the  frail 
stick  to  which  the  string  one  of  them  holds  is  at¬ 
tached,  their  faces  quite  a  study,  —  e.xpressing  hope, 
fear,  delight,  and  every  other  feeling  caused  by  the 
near  approach  or  withdrawing  of  the  cautious  birds, 
until  at  last  there  is  a  joyous  cry,  when  the  string  is 
pulled,  and  one  is  captured,  to  be  free  again  the 
nc.xt  minute  through  the  impatient  little  hands  that 
uplift  the  sieve !  Then  they  generally  end  by  blam¬ 
ing  one  another  for  allowing  the  fluttered  prisoner 
to  escape,  all  endeavoring  to  prove  that  k  was  not 
their  fault,  but  never  agreeing  that  each  was  alike 
guilty. 

There  are  thousands  of  secluded  homesteads  scat¬ 
tered  over  England,  where  tender-hearted  children 
may  be  seen  administering  “outdoor  relief”  to  the 
Binls  in  Winter.  AVe  see  the  speckled  fieldfare 
and  the  bud-picking  bullfinches  gazing  timidly  from 
the  branches  of  the  holly-tree ;  while  the  shy,  wild 
blackbirds  seem  afraid  to  draw  nearer,  and  the 
thrush  crouches  low,  as  if  he  feared  the  noisy 
sparrows,  who  make  themselves  quite  at  home 
anywhere.  The  timid  greenfinch,  the  graceful 
chaffinch,  and  the  merry  wagtail  seem  shy,  though 
the  chaffinch  has  approached  so  near  to  the  noisy 
sparrows ;  while  bold  Robin  Redbreast  has  ventured 
on  the  window-sill,  and  we  see  a  sweet  face  turned 
towards  him  from  behind  the  diamond-shaped  lat¬ 
tice. 

AVe  have  confined  ourselves  to  such  birds  as  re¬ 
main  with  us  all  the  year  through,  more  especially 
those  that  approach  our  homes  in  winter ;  and,  in 
de.scribing  the  blackbird  at  this  season,  need  only 
add  that  the  habits  of  the  magpie  and  thrush  are 
neiirly  the  same.  Though  the  fieldfare,  redwing, 
woodcock,  snipe,  and  several  others  winter  with  us, 
we  feel  none  of  that  interest  in  their  habits  which 
we  do  in  those  that  belong  to  us,  and  are  almost  as 
familiar  to  our  children  as  the  Christmas  holly- 
berries.  For  our  own  part,  we  never  neglect  to 
give  oubloor  relief  to  the  birds  in  winter,  even 
when  our  only  songsters  are  the  hungry  sparrows. 
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The  time  has  long  gone  by  when  criticism  could 
do  anything,  for  good  or  evil,  for  the  work.i  of 
Charles  Dickens.  No  amount  of  literary  censure 
or  praise  could  lower  or  raise  his  estimation  v  ich 
the  general  public.  Nor,  on  the  other  ha.i'l ,  Jo  we 
believe  that  any  criticism,  however  just,  or  fair,  or 
thoughtful,  would  lead  him  to  alter  his  style,  or  tone, 
or  mode  of  writing.  AVe  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  take  the  author  of  “  Pickwick  ”  for  better  or  for 
worse.  AVe  do  not  indeed  agree  with  the  opin¬ 
ion  expressed  in  the  postscript  to  our  “  Mutual 
Friend,”  that  an  author  must  always  understand 
what  he  is  about  better  than  a  critic.  If  this  were 
*0,  a  painter,  writer,  sculptor,  or  artist  of  any  kind, 
would  be  the  only  competent  judge  of  the  merit  of 
his  own  work,  an  argument  which  refutes  itself. 
But  we  do  hold,  that  with  every  artist  a  time  comes 
when  the  ftinction  of  criticism  ceases,  as  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned.  A  very  young  husband  may 


think  it  worth  while  to  try  and  improve  the  mind 
and  elevate  the  character  of  a  youthful  bride,  though 
the  task  generally  ends  in  disappointment.  But  no 
sane  elderly  married  man  ever  dreams  of  trying  to 
correct  the  faults  of  the  mother  of  grown-up  chil¬ 
dren.  Now,  Mr.  Dickens  and  the  public  have  been, 
so  to  speak,  wedded  too  long  together,  and,  on  the 
whole,  love  each  other  too  dearly,  to  dream  of  any 
possible  improvement  of  their  marital  relations. 

Moreover,  there  is  probably  no  writer  of  emi¬ 
nence  who  has  shown  less  faculty  of  improvement 

—  if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase  —  than  Charles 
Dickens.  By  the  force  of  an  almost  unequalled 
genius,  he  placed  himself,  on  his  first  appearance, 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  authors  ;  and  from 
that  rank  he  has  never  receded  or  advanced.  In 
the  novels  of  Thackeray  or  Bulwer  you  can  trace  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  art  of  writing  and  sto¬ 
ry-telling,  as  the  author  gained  skill  by  experience. 
You  can  trace  nothing  of  the  kind  in  those  of  Dick¬ 
ens.  “  Great  E.xpectations  ”  is  as  perfect  or  imper¬ 
fect  as  a  novel  as  “  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,”  and 
in  the  same  manner.  As  a  veteran  novelist,  Mr. 
Dickens  evinces  the  same  inability  to  compose  a 
story  which  he  showed  as  a  mere  literary  tyro. 
AVith  the  exception,  perhap,  of  “  Bamaby  Kudge,” 

—  the  least  popular  of  all  his  novels,  —  there  is  not 
one  in  which  the  story,  as  story,  is  not  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  in  which  the  plot  is  not  confused,  the  explana¬ 
tion  inadequate,  and  in  which  there  is  not  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  proportion  between  the  foundation  of  the 
superstructure  and  the  superstructure  itself.  In 
this  latest  novel,  the  “Mutual  Friend”  himself,  the 
Veneerings,  the  Podsnaps,  and  the  Lammles  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of 
the  story,  which  they  introiluce,  as  it  were,  to  the 
reader.  The  murder  of  John  Hannon,  the  sup¬ 
posed  key-note  of  the  novel,  is  almost  lost  sight  of 
throughout  the  bulk  of  the  novel ;  an<l  the  main 
interest  centres,  not  about  the  chief  actors,  but 
about  Eugene  AVrayburn,  and  Lizzie  Ilexam,  and 
Bradley  Headstone,  mere  supernumeraries  in  the 
drama  of  “  Our  Mutual  Friend,”  whose  presence 
might  be  dispensed  with  without  injury  to  the  main 
plot. 

In  trying  to  unravel  one  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  plots, 
we  are  always  reminded  of  the  Maze  at  Hampton 
Court ;  the  clews  which  appear  the  most  promising 
end  in  nothing,  and  we  make  a  dozen  false  starts 
before  we  catch  hold  of  the  correct  path.  AVe  fancy, 
for  instance,  that  the  adoption  of  Johnny  and  Slopjiy 
is  to  lead  to  something  imprtant  in  the  solution  of 
the  Boffin  mystery ;  but  Johnny  dies  before  he  can 
be  brought  home,  and  Sloppy  only  reappears  in  the 
last  chapter,  to  aid  in  administering  due  castigation 
to  Silas  AVegg.  Then,  too,  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  “  Mutual  Friend  ”  are  of  the  usual  cast-iron,  or 
rather  cast-wax,  stamp  we  are  so  used  to  in  ail  Mr. 
Dickens’s  novels.  M.  Henri  Taine,  in  his  able  cri¬ 
tique  on  English  novelists,  says  that  he  always  feels 
inclined  to  address  the  excellent  young  men  and 
amiable  young  women  who  play  the  lovers  in  Mr. 
Dickens’s  works  as  good  little  boys  and  girb, 
“  Soyez  sages,  mes  bons  petits  enfans,”  is  the  vale¬ 
dictory  benediction  he  would  bestow  upon  them. 
Ruth  Pinch,  Ada  Jamdyce,  Florence  Dombey, 
Kate  Nickleby,  Little  Dorrit,  and  the  rest,  are  all 
twin  sisters.  Every  now  and  then  we  have  a  hero¬ 
ine  who  begins  by  being  a  little  wilful  and  proud, 
like  Bella  Wilfer,  but  she  always  ends  by  toning 
down  into  a  perfect  woman.  So,  in  like  manner, 
the  heroes  are  always  well-conducted,  excellent 
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young  men,  with  the  highest  principles,  and  all  the 
domestic  virtues.  And,  somehow,  Mr.  Diekens  him¬ 
self  seems  aware  of  their  essentially  prosaic  nature. 
He  has  createtl  scores  of  characters  which  will  live  as 
long  as  the  English  literature  of  our  time  is  read ;  but 
he  has  never  thrown  the  whole  power  of  his  match¬ 
less  genius  on  the  delineation  of  a  hero  or  heroine. 
“  Vanity  Fair  ’’  was  called  a  novel  without  a  hero ; 
but  Dickens’s  novels  might,  we  think,  be  more  truly 
called  novels  without  heroes  and  without  plots. 

Then,  also,  since  we  are  picking  out  faults,  we 
may  8.ay  that  the  artistic  ment  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  pic¬ 
tures  is  strangely  injured  by  his  passion  lor  irrele¬ 
vant  discussions,  —  a  passion  which  has  grown  upon 
him  in  later  years.  When  Thackeray  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  his  narrative  to  enter  on  some  topic  which 
took  his  fancy,  we  were  almost  sorry  when  the  topic 
was  dropped  and  the  narrative  resumed.  But  wth 
Dickens  the  ease  is  dift’erent.  We  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Dickens’s  views  about  Chancery  suits 
and  administrative  reform;  but,  agreeing  or  dis¬ 
agreeing,  we  do  not  wish  to  have  them  forced  upon 
us  In  the  middle  of  a  novel,  like  a  dose  of  medicine 
in  a  spoonful  of  honey.  Thus  in  “  Our  Mutual 
Friend  ”  one  of  the  most  fanciful  and  brilliant  pas¬ 
sages  is  the  protest  against  the  modem  Poor-law 
system,  given  through  the  narrative  of  old  Betty, 
but  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  story  than  with 
Captain  Cook’s  voyages.  Mr.  Dickens  would,  per¬ 
haps,  urge  in  reply,  that  a  great  moral  lesson  c.an 
be  enforced  better  through  the  medium  of  a  novel 
than  of  an  elaborate  Blue-book.  We  are  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  the  plea  in  the  interests  of  social  pro¬ 
gress,  but  not  in  those  of  art.  As  an  earnest  re¬ 
former,  Mr.  Dickens  may  be  right  in  interlarding 
his  novels  with  political  and  social  discussions ;  as 
an  artist,  he  is  undoubtedly  wrong. 

In  “  Our  Mutual  Friend,”  all  the  peculiar  merits 
and  defects  of  the  writer  we  all  admire  so  much 
may  be  found  in  their  full  force  and  development. 
It  is  the  fashion,  amongst  the  class  of  critics  in 
whose  eyes  popularity  is  the  heaviest  sin  that  can 
be  laid  to  a  writer’s  door,  to  say  that  Dickens  has 
fallen  off.  Whether  he  has  fallen  off  or  not  is  a 
question  of  opinion,  but  it  is  certain  that  nobody 
has  yet  risen  up  to  him.  Let  any  candid  reader 
try  and  picture  to  himself  what  a  sensation  “  Our 
hlutual  Friend  ”  would  have  produced  if  it  had 
been  written  by  a  new  and  unknown  author.  It  is 
only  because  we  are  so  used  to  the  marvellous 
creative  power  of  the  great  English  novelist  that 
we  have  almost  ceased  to  wonder  at  his  creations. 
We  have  plenty  of  clever  novel-writers  at  the 
present  day,  and  Anthony  Trollope,  Bulwer,  Miss 
Evans,  Charles  Readc,  and  a  dozen  others,  might 
be  named  as  novelists  whose  works  will  live  after 
them  ;  but  what  single  writer  is  there  amongst  the 
lot  who  would  have  written  tlie  account  of  the 
Pool  below  the  bridges,  of  little  Johnny’s  death,  of 
Bradley  Headstone’s  death  agony,  or  of  the  doll- 
dressmaker’s  “  bad  boy  ”  ? 

It  is  getting  the  fashion,  now-a-days,  for  novelists 
to  photograpn  the  features,  habits,  tricks  of  voice 
and  manner  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
so  to  produce  a  life-like  portraiture.  But  yet,  even 
to  those  who  know  the  originals,  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  those  photographic  likemtsses  is  not  half  so 
vivid  as  that  which  Mr.  Dickens  creates  out  of  his 
own  genius.  Nobody  can  give  a  name  to  Mr.  Pod- 
snap,  or  Fascination  Fledgby,  or  Mr.  Twemlow,  or 
Alfred  Lammle,  but  yet  everybo>ly  feels  that  he 
knows  them  personally,  the  moment  ho  has  read 


“  Our  Mutual  Friend.”  Jast  as  no  critic  can  ever 
discern  the  art  by  which  a  great  painter  produces  a 
resemblance  by  a  few  touches,  so  no  dIsr{m8ltion  can 
explain  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Dickens  throws  off  his 
likenesses.  Wc  know  far  more  of  the  real  nature 
of  Becky  Sharpe  and  Colonel  Newcome  than  we  do 
of  any  personage  in  Mr.  Dickens’s  novels ;  but  if  the 
latter  writer  had  painted  them,  —  a  thing  he  could 
not  have  done,  —  we  should  have  seen  them  beibre 
us  as  they  lived  and  moved ;  we  should  have  knovn 
them  if  we  had  met  them  in  the  street. 

And,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  this  faculty  of  bringing 
his  personages  before  us  in  flesh  and  blood  which 
constitutes  Mr.  Dickens’s  extraonlinary  talent.  In 
spite  of  the  extravagance  of  his  plots,  the  men  and 
women  of  his  pages  are  living  beings.  When  once 
seen  they  come  home  with  us,  as  persons  we  have 
known  in  life.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller,  Mark 
Tapley  and  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  Pecksniff  and  Harold 
Skiiiipole,  Little  Nell  and  Paul  Dombey,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  others,  are  personages  whose  names  you  may 
recall  in  writing  or  conversation  with  a  far  greater 
certainty  that  those  you  addi-ess  will  understand  the 
reference,  than  if  you  mentioned  the  most  ihmous 
names  in  modem  science,  or  art,  or  politics.  To  this 
great  Dickens  portrait  gallery  “  Our  Mutual  Friend” 
will  add  not  a  lew  pictures.  Bella,  the  “  hoofer  lady,” 
Mrs.  AVilfer,  Silas  Wegg,  old  Betty,  Hogue  Rider- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Veneering  are  henceforth  recognized 
public  characters. 

Nor  is  there  any  failing  in  this,  the  latest  of  the 
series  in  that  wonderful  power  of  seeing  what  every¬ 
body  feels  he  ought  to  have  seen  himself,  but  did 
not  see,  —  which  distinguishes  all  Mr.  Dickens’s 
works.  When  the  tavern  waiter  in  the  Christmas 
story  complained  about  the  hardship  of  his  having 
to  profess  an  interest  in  the  prospects  of  the  moors, 
we  all  felt  quite  astonished  that  this  observation  hail 
never  struck  us  before.  So  the  mere  phrase  about 
the  Lammle  household,  that  their  servants  were  not 
quite  like  any  other  people’s  servants,  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  Lammle  interior  which  pages  of  minute 
description  would  not  produce.  Mr.  Dickens  tells 
us  in  his  preface  how  “Our  Mutual  Friend”  was 
nearly  being  abruptly  removed  from  the  world  by 
the  dreadful  Staplehurst  accident.  Had  it  so  been, 
there  is  no  living  author  for  whose  death  so  many 
thousands  of  readers,  to  whom  his  face  is  unknown, 
would  have  grieved  as  for  that  of  a  friend,  not  mu¬ 
tual,  but  personal. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  A  SUMMER-HOUSE. 


We  were  scarcely  settled  for  the  winter  in  the 
small  German  capital  which  was  to  be  our  home  for 
the  next  four  years,  before  our  friends  began  to 
urge  us  to  choose  our  house  for  the  summer.  It 
was  idle  to  remonstrate.  Half  the  best  houses  were 
taken  already,  and  if  we  waited  till  the  spring,  not 
one  would  be  left.  AVhy  should  not  we  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  unusually  fine  December,  instead  of 
going  down,  as  so  many  did,  in  the  deep  snow  of 
February  ? 

December  was  unusually  fine.  A  sharp  frost,  it 
is  true,  but  bright  sun,  powerful  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  no  wind.  The  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Pfaffenstadt  had  never  known  such  weather,  and 
though  oldest  inhabitants,  as  a  rule,  never  have 
known  such  a  season  as  the  present,  their  experi¬ 
ence  might  for  once  be  trusted.  AVe  made  up  our 
minds  to  follow  the  advice  of  our  friends,  who  were 
cerUunly  the  oldest  English  inhabitants,  and  we 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  A  SUMMER-HOUSE. 


itartcd  for  Guggelscc.  From  the  very  moment  of 
I  our  starting  it  was  plain  that  Guggelsee  was  a  suin- 
j  mer  place,  and  that  the  facilities  for  reaching  it  in 
!  winter  were  limited.  The  trains  to  the  nearest  sta- 
i  tion  ran  at  great  intervals,  or  rather,  from  their 
slowness,  could  hardly  be  said  to  run  at  all.  The 
mail  train  started  at  three  in  the  inoniing,  and 
being  a  luggage  train  as  well,  travelled  ten  miles  an 
hour,  excluding  a  stopple  of  twenty  minutes  at 
most  of  the  stations.  The  mail  coach  which  met 
the  mail  train  went  about  three  miles  an  hour,  ex- 
i  eluding  a  similar  stoppage  at  most  of  the  beer- 
'  houses.  However,  on  these  points  I  do  not  speak 
j  from  experience,  as  we  avoided  both  the  mail  train 
I  and  the  coach  that  met  it. 

j  Had  we  been  Germans  we  should  have  started  at 
1  three  in  the  morning,  and  got  back  by  night.  For 
we  soon  found  that  there  was  no  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  winter  at  the  place  to  which  we  were 
going.  The  immense  bath-house,  that  served  as  an 
hotel  during  the  summer,  w.as  closed  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  May,  and,  being  given  up  by  mortals,  was 
probably  tenanted  by  spirits.  Although  in  the 
height  of  summer  the  establishment  was  full  to  suf¬ 
focation,  and  daily  shut  its  doors  against  homeless 
wanderers,  no  enterprising  speculator  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  open  a  rival  inn,  even  of  the  most  moder¬ 
ate  dimensions.  The  consequence  was,  that  winter 
visitors  had  either  to  start  at  3  A.  M.,  or  take  their 
chance  of  a  bed  in  the  house  they  engaged  for  the 
summer.  As  it  was  only  for  one  night  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  away  from  home,  we  resolved  on  this 
second  alternative. 

The  carriage  which  we  chartered  at  the  station 
had  been  rattling  along  the  crisp  road  for  some 
time,  the  driver  cracking  his  whip  and  singing, 
when  he  suddenly  pulled  up,  and  called  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  view.  We  were  at  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill,  down  which  the  road  went  winding  to  an  im¬ 
measurable  depth.  The  top  of  the  hill  was  bare, 
and  the  view  open  before  us ;  but  as  the  hill  de¬ 
scended,  thick  wood  began  to  clothe  its  sides,  farms 
and  housetops  broke  out  occasionally,  qpd  down 
below  spread  the  broad  lake,  its  whole  surface  a 
sheet  of  glistening  ice.  The  severity  of  the  cold 
was  first  proclaimed  by  this  frozen  plain.  The  sun 
shone  on  it  with  all  its  might,  but  it  flung  back  the 
sun’s  rays  with  a  hard,  defiant  glitter.  Several 
skaters  were  out,  but  we  were  too  high  above  the 
level  to  hear  the  metallic  scoring  of  their  skates, 
and  we  hardly  noticed  the  isolated  figures  in  the 
grand  sweep  of  the  lake-basin.  At  the  farther  end 
there  was  a  wall  of  dark  mountain,  without  a  patch 
of  snow  on  it,  or  any  sijgn  of  life  beyond  its  frown¬ 
ing  rocky  precipices.  The  hills  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  lake  were  softer,  and  more  gently  rounded ;  the 
road  at  their  foot  wound  occasionally  over  the  spurs 
which  they  threw  out  into  the  lake,  and  which  there 
took  the  form  of  weedy  shoals,  the  haunt  of  pike ; 
and  towards  the  far  end,  where  the  hills  fell  back 
and  left  a  smaller  basin,  you  saw  the  two  towers 
and  massive  structure  of  the  old  monasterj’  which 
was  now  the  bath-house,  and  the  more  modern  vil¬ 
lage  clustering  about  it. 

Our  driver  had  been  arranging  a  series  of  drags 
for  the  hind  wheels,  and  passing  the  door  he  stopped 
to  have  a  word.  “  Fine  view,  eh  ?  Ah,  but  you 
should  see  it  in  summer.  I  never  saw  it  like  this 
before.  Cold  down  there,  eh  ?  ”  And  he  gave  his 
arms  a  cheerful  swing  to  drive  out  the  thought. 
The  next  minute  his  face  fell. 

“What  is  the  matter?  ’’  I  asked. 


“  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  it,”  he  replied,  and 
pointed  to  a  cloud  creeping  over  the  wall  of  pre¬ 
cipitous  rock  at  the  opposite  end.  “  When  we  have 
snow,  we  xhall  have  snow.”  lie  jumped  on  his 
box  without  another  word,  and  plunged  down  the 
hill. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  the  bottom,  the  brightness 
of  the  day  was  overcast.  There  was  not  exactly 
wind,  but  a  low  moaning.  One  or  two  small  parti¬ 
cles  of  snow  fell,  or  balanccil  in  the  air.  The  skat¬ 
ers  had  ail  left  the  lake.  The  driver  kept  on  stead¬ 
ily  and  faster  than  ever.  At  last,  as  we  got  near 
the  village,  a  light  snow  began  to  fall.  It  covered 
the  road  with  a  thin  but  very  smooth  coating,  more 
like  a  light  froth  than  anything  else,  and  the  lake 
was  speedily  getting  white.  But  as  we  drove  into 
a  yard,  and  were  hurried  out  of  the  carriage,  it  was 
jilain  that  the  snow  was  thickening.  The  horses 
were  taken  out  with  the  most  unusual  speed,  and 
the  carriage  thrust  into  a  shed,  while  the  driver 
seized  our  luggage  and  preceded  us  hastily  to  the 
first  house  on  our  list.  There  was  no  time  to  notice 
anything ;  he  would  not  pause  till  we  were  safe  in¬ 
side,  and  then  he  hurried  back  again. 

“  Snow  ?  ”  said  the  master  of  the  house  in  which 
we  found  ourselves  thus  deposited. 

“  So  it  seems,”  I  answered.  He  looked  at  us 
curiously,  and  we  looked  round  us  with  still  greater 
curiosity.  The  room  was  low  and  narrow,  with 
windows  contrived  to  let  in  the  minimum  of  light, 
and  keep  out  the  maximum  of  fresh  air.  It  served 
at  once  as  sitting-room,  dining-room,  and  bedroom, 
nursery,  and  tailor’s  workshop.  With  all  this,  it 
was  surprisingly  clean,  but  the  heat  and  stuffiness 
were  frightful.  Not  the  best  prospect  for  the  sum¬ 
mer,  one  would  think;  but,  probably  the  summer 
looks  of  Guggelsee  differed  in  all  respects  from 
those  it  wore  in  the  winter. 

While  we  gazed,  the  air  grew  thicker  and  darker; 
the  snow  was  now  falling  in  heavy  flakes,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  addressed  us  again.  “  A  bad 
time  to  see  us,  this !  We  are  now  shut  in  for  the 
winter.  What  will  you  do  till  the  sledges  are 
ready  ?  ” 

We  stared  not  a  little  at  the  question. 

“  The  carriage  that  brought  us  —  ”  I  began ;  but 
the  host  would  not  let  me  finish  my  sentence. 

“  It  will  stay  here  till  the  spring,  unless  there  is  a 
miracle.  You  will  have  to  go  back  in  sledges ;  and 
the  fine  weather  has  lasted  so  long  that  no  one  has 
got  a  sledge  ready.  Besides,  while  tliis  fall  lasts  no 
horse  will  face  it.” 

Here  was  a  pleasant  look-out.  We  glanced 
round  the  room  again,  and  our  eyes  met,  not  very 
cheerfully.  Were  we  to  wait  here  till  the  snow 
had  melted,  or  till  the  sledges  could  be  got  ready  ? 
And  what  would  become  of  our  Christmas  dinner, 
the  turkey,  to  which  we  had  given  ehase  at  all  the 
poulterers’,  the  mince-pies  and  jdum-pudding,  into 
which  my  wife  had  so  laboriously  indoctrinated  the 
cook  ?  Our  host  noticed  our  perplexity,  and  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  the  state  of  the  room ;  but  this  further 
horror  never  entered  our  minds.  We  had  not  for  a 
moment  expected  to  pass  even  one  night  in  this 
genenal  resort  of  the  family ;  two  or  three  days  and 
two  or  three  nights  would  be  past  all  liearing. 

“Would  you  like  to  see  the  house?”  asked  the 
landlortl,  at  length,  as  the  pause  became  uncomfort¬ 
able.  AVe  brightened  up  at  once.  The  house,  to 
be  sure ;  this  room  was  not  the  whole  house,  though 
it  seemed  to  discha^e  that  duty.  Accorrlingly,  we 
expressed  our  readiness,  and  the  landlord  made  his 
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preparations.  To  our  surprise,  his  first  step  was  to 
take  a  candle.  Was  he  going  to  begin  with  the 
cellar  ?  But  our  doubt  was  soon  at  an  end,  when 
he  opened  a  door  in  the  passage,  and  we  found  our¬ 
selves  on  a  dark  staircase,  leading  to  a  dark  first- 
floor.  Tlie  atmosphere  of  the  up;ier  part  of  the 
house  was  that  of  an  Italian  church.  The  warm 
air  of  summer  had  not  been  entirely  displaced  by 
the  winter  air  which  was  trying  to  creep  in,  and  it 
hung  about  in  p-aUdics.  Every  window  was  tight 
shut  and  pasted  down,  every  shutter  was  fastened 
and  and  there  was  nowhere  the  smallest 

crevice.  The  landlord  led  us  into  a  good-sized 
room,  and  said,  “  This  is  the  salon.  Tlie  sofa  stands 
there,  with  a  handsome  table  I«fore  it ;  there  are 
the  two  arm-chairs,  and  the  six  plain  ones ;  if  you 
like  a  piano,  it  can  stand  there ;  the  looking-glass 
goes  between  those  windows,  and  the  likenesses  of 
the  royal  family  on  the  wall  opposite.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  each  of  the  things, 
and  each  time  we  looked  to  see  them.  But  there 
was  not  one  of  them  there.  The  room  was  as  bare 
as  a  beef-bone  after  the  onslaught  of  a  hungir  mas¬ 
tiff.  It  was  the  same  in  the  next  room.  “  This  is 
the  dining-room.  Round  table  in  the  middle,  side¬ 
board,  and  china  closet.”  Apparently  the  last 
guests  had  eaten  up  the  furniture  before  leaving. 
“  The  best  bedroom.  Lai^  English  double  bed, 
made  for  an  English  family ;  wardrobe,  chest  of 
drawers,  washstand,  and  toilet-table.”  Either  the 
candle  in  the  dajdime  deceived  our  eyes,  or  the 
master  of  the  house  had  a  Barmecide  imagination  ! 
We  turned  to  him  at  length,  and  asked  what  had 
become  of  the  things  he  was  enumerating. 

It  was  his  turn  to  stare  now.  “  The  furniture  ? 
It  is  ail  packed  up  and  stowed  away  in  the  garret. 
Do  you  think  we  would  leave  it  out  all  the  winter 
without  a  soul  to  use  it  ?  And  the  moths  ?  ” 

No  doubt  he  was  right,  but  it  rather  lessened  our 
chance  of  a  bed.  This  point  wm  mooted  when  we 
came  down  from  the  darkness  of  the  upper  floors 
to  the  gloom  of  the  lower.  Where  could  we  sleep  ? 
The  lower  floor  was  made  up  of  two  small  rooms 
for  the  owners  of  the  house,  a  small  kitchen  for 
them,  and  a  large  kitchen  for  the  summer  tenants. 
Our  host  explained  to  us  that  it  was  impossible  to 
give  us  any  of  the  upper  rc<oms ;  it  was  well  enough 
to  pay  them  a  short  visit,  but  we  should  freeze  if 
we  stayeil  in  them;  would  we  occupy  the  other 
room  on  the  ground  floor?  We  looked  at  it,  and 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  take  possession.  At  last  a 
brilliant  thought  occurred ;  we  might  light  the  fire 
in  the  large  kitchen,  and  have  a  couple  of  mattress¬ 
es  brought  down  to  stretch  on  the  floor.  The  hint 
was  taken,  and  we  reconciled  ourselves  to  passing 
the  night,  if  not  the  next  day,  in  the  kitchen  of  our 
summer  house. 

When  we  had  settled  this  point,  we  wished  to 
inquire  about  a  sledge  for  the  day  after.  That  day 
after  was  Christmas  eve,  .and  was  our  last  chance 
of  getting  back  for  Christmas  day.  But  our  land¬ 
lord  shook  his  head;  if  1  could  stand  the  heavy 
snow,  he  would  go  with  me  to  the  people  who  kept 
conveyances,  but  he  doubted  anything  being  ready. 
And  he  took  care  to  assure  me  that,  “If  I  could 
stand  the  heavy  snow,”  was  no  figure  of  speech. 
I  found  out  the  truth  of  his  words  as  soon  as  we 

ot  out  of  the  house;  the  weight  almost  beat  me 

own ;  it  quite  took  away  my  breath ;  my  feet  sank 
deep  in  the  soft  drifts,  and  I  could  hardly  lift  them 
out.  I  was  glad  of  the  first  shelter  under  one  of 


the  overhanging  balconies  with  which  all  houses  in  j 
the  mountains  are  provided.. 

One  man  was  sheltering  there  already.  My 
landlord  looked  at  him,  and  he  returned  the  look 
askance.  Then  he  moved  off,  and  was  lost  in  the 
snow-storm.  “  No  signs  of  clearing,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord,  looking  out,  though  his  eye  seemed  to  follow 
the  direction  of  the  man  who  had  left,  and  when 
he  shook  his  head  it  was  scarcely  at  the  weather. 
We  left  after  a  little  breathing  time,  and  soon 
found  that  our  search  was  vain.  No  one  would 
speak  of  anything  till  the  snow  was  over,  for  no 
horse  would  face  it ;  and  it  would  be  time  enough 
then  to  get  the  sledge  ready. 

There  was  a  good  warm  fire  in  our  kitchen,  and 
our  host  lingered  there  as  if  he  had  something  to 
say.  I  suppose  it  was  to  take  off  the  dulness  under 
which  we  were  evidently  laboring,  for  he  soon 
began  a  story. 

“  You  saw  that  man  who  was  sheltering,  and  who 
looked  at  me  oddly  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  your  eyes  followed  him  as  he  left  us.  I; 
Why  was  that  ?  ”  I 

“I  will  tell  you  why.  He  has  just  come  out  of  | 
prison.  For  what?  For  shooting  a  man.” 

“  By  mistake,  I  suppose,  as  he  has  only  been 
imprisoned  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  by  mistake.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  it  hap- 
ened  ?  ”  And  without  waiting  for  encouragement, 
e  proceeded.  “You  may  have  heard  that  the 
poachers  abodt  here  are  a  terrible  set,  and  that 
there  has  always  been  mortal  hatred  between  them 
and  the  keepers.  If  a  keeper  sees  a  poacher,  bang! 
the  poacher’s  dead.  If  a  poacher  sees  a  keeper, 
bang !  and  the  keeper ’s  dead.  That  man  was  a 
poacher,  had  been  out  often,  very  often  had  a  near 
run  with  the  keepers.  One  of  the  keepers  had 
watched  him,  and  was  often  on  his  traces,  but  he  [ 
was  quick,  he  suspected  it,  and  always  escaped.  | 
At  last  he  resolved  to  set  a  trap  for  this  keeper. 
He  let  himself  be  seen  going  up  to  one  of  the 
woods,  then  cut  across  and  took  a  roundabout  way, 
so  that  the  keeper  might  go  straight  after  him,  look 
for  him,  give  him  up  as  he  had  often  had  to  give 
him  up  before,  and  come  home  just  by  the  spot 
where  he  had  posted  himself,  ife  had  a  splendid 
ambush,  just  where  he  could  see  the  keeper  come 
over  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  he  lay  with  his  rifle  in 
rest  on  a  branch,  waiting.  He  waited  long;  at  last  ! 
he  saw  the  feather  in  the  keeper’s  hat  rise  slowly 
above  the  hill.  Next  moment  the  wearer  came  in 
full  sight,  bang !  and  the  bullet  was  lodged  in  his 
heart.”  j 

“  What  a  deliberate  murder !  ”  I  exclaimed. 

“  It  would  have  been,  only  it  was  the  wrong 
man.  It  was  another  poacher  who  was  out  the  same  I 
day.  The  keeper  had  not  followed  at  all.  And  so 
as  it  was  a  mistake,  the  man  was  only  imprisoned.”  ; 

“  A  mistake,  do  you  call  it  ?  It  would  have  been  j 
a  most  unlucky  mistake  for  the  murderer  anywhere  1 
else.  He  wanted  to  kill  one  man  and  he  killed  | 
another.” 

“  Ay,”  said  the  host,  “  but  you  see  his  counsel  | 
said,  ‘  The  law  defines  murder  as  taking  a  man’s  I 
life  with  an  intention  to  kill  him.  Do  you  try  my  j 
client  for  murdering  the  poacher?  But  he  had  ^ 
no  intention  of  killing  him.  Do  you  try  him  for  i| 
having  the  intention  to  kill  the  keeper  ?  But  lie  li 
did  not  kill  him.  You  cannot  take  the  act  from  { 
one  and  the  intention  from  the  other,  and  weave  | 
them  together  into  one  consistent  web  of  wilful  ! 
murder.’  So  you  see  he  was  imprisoned.”  1 
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We  were  destined  to  hear  something  more  of 
this  case  from  another  point  of  view.  Christmas 
eve  came,  and  still  no  sledges;  the  snow  had  not 
ceased  for  a  moment  the  day  ^fore,  and  was  still 
falling  at  intervals.  It  was  plain  that  we  must  pass 
our  Christmas  in  the  kitchen. 

Towanls  evening  several  of  the  friends  of  our 
host  came  in  to  keep  the  Christmas  eve,  which  is 
kept  instead  of  Christmas  day  in  Germany.  One 
of  the  friends  was  a  fine  sturdy  fellow,  up  to  all 
kinds  of  jokes,  and  a  favorite  with  every  one.  He 
hung  his  hat,  witli  a  black-cock  feather  in  it,  over 
the  door,  and  was  soon  laughing  and  singing  with 
tlie  best.  I  had  come  to  look  on,  and  was  much 
amused.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  I  fancied  I  saw 
some  one  move  outside  the  low  window,  but  the 
next  minute  there  came  another  snow-shower,  and 
I  thought  this  had  deceived  my  eyes.  Tlie  hero  of 
the  evening  had  hung,  as  I  have  said,  his  cap  over 
the  door,  and  it  was  so  high  up  that  no  one  could 
reach  it.  Several  of  the  men  tried  to  get  it  by  a 
jump,  but  it  beat  them  all ;  and  the  owner,  willing 
to  show  his  agility,  hung  it  on  a  still  higher  nail  in 
the  wall  exactly  opposite  the  window.  He  had 
done  this  by  standing  on  a  chair,  and  he  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  jump  for  it.  The  firet  jump  failed.  As 
he  made  the  second,  there  was  a  flash  outside  the 
window,  one  of  the  panes  gave  a  splintering  crack, 
anil  there  was  a  whiz  through  the  room.  All  pres¬ 
ent  sprang  to  their  feet.  There  was  a  breathless 
shriek  from  some,  a  stare  of  horror  from  others ; 
and  there  stood  the  mark  of  the  shot,  calm  and 
composed,  holding  up  his  hat  with  a  bullet  through 
the  crown. 

I  did  not  stay  another  minute,  as  my  wife  would 
have  heard  the  report,  and  I  hastened  to  reassure 
her.  The  landlord  came  in  almost  directly,  and 
told  us  they  had  gone  in  chase  of  him,  but  they 
feared  he  would  escape  under  cover  of  the  snow. 

“  He  V  ”  I  asked.  “  Who  ?  Not  the  man  of 

whom  you  told  me  ?  ” 

“  Who  else  could  it  be !  Did  you  not  know  that 
our  guest  was  the  keeper,  the  one  he  tried  for 
before?  Two  misses,  and  he  will  hardly  get  the 
chance  of  a  third.” 

“  What  a  fine  fellow  the  keeper  is,”  I  said.  “  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  anything  was  to  happen  to 
him.” 

“  Fine  fellow,  indeed ;  he  has  shot  at  least  a 
dozen  poachers.” 

And  this  was  our  preparation  for  Christmas 
day. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mu.  Ruskix,  who  is  losing  his  sense  of  the  worth 
of  direct  and  simple  English,  and  is  learning  to  write 
almost  as  afleetedly  as  Mr.  Sala,  publishes,  under 
the  n.ame  of  “  Ethics  of  the  Dust,”  a  series  of  lessons 
on  Crystallization  given  at  a  country-girls’  school ; 
here  also  broken  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue  with 
girls,  and  classed  under  such  heads  as  Crystal  Life, 
Crystal  Virtues,  Crystal  Quarreb,  Crystal  Sorrows, 
&c. 

Tice  death  is  announced  of  Monsignor  Celestino 
Cavedoni,  the  Prefect  of  the  Palatine  Library  at 
Modena,  and  the  last  member  of  the  old  Italian 
Archmological  School,  of  which  Borghesi  was  the 
head.  Cavedoni  was  an  enthusiastic  numismatist; 
his  collection  of  old  coins  was  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe ;  and  his  works  on  the  old  Jewish  and  Ro¬ 


man  coins  —  those  of  the  Thracian  kings  and  those 
of  Constantine  the  Great  —  are  greatly  valued  by 
archmologists. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel 
Prince’s  library,  in  London,  lot  702,  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Milton’s  “  Samson  Agonistes,”  contained  a 
manuscript  emendadon,  probably  dictated  by  the 
blind  poet  himself.  Lines  1,532-33  of  the  poem 
are  printed  in  all  the  editions  of  the  poem  thus ;  — 
“  Chorus.  For  GoU  hath  wrought  things  as  incredible 
For  his  people  of  old ;  what  hinders  now  ?  ” 
The  rhythm  is  unusually  halting ;  while,  by  a  single 
transposition  of  the  words,  the  lines  have  the  smooth¬ 
ness  lor  which  this  poem  is  otherwise  distinguished : — 
“  For  God  of  old  hath  for  his  people  wrought 
Things  as  incredible;  what  hinders  now?  ” 

We  read  in  Le  Grand  Journal  that  Gustave  Dord, 
the  Rembrandt  of  wood-engraving,  makes,  young  as 
he  is,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  filly  thousand 
francs  a  year.  Six  thousand  pounds  is  not  a  bad 
income  to  begin  with.  Every  tune  this  gifted  young 
artist  puts  his  pencil  on  the  block  must  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  his  drawing  a  large  check,  —  a  check  that 
is  always  honored  by  the  public  to  its  fullest  value. 
The  inexhaustible  facility  tliat  the  juvenile  Gustave 
has  at  his  fingers’  ends  for  coining  money  is  the 
prettiest  illustration  that  we  know  of  what  the 
French  are  fond  of  calling  “  une  jeunesse  Doree.” 

Visitors  to  Paris  may  have  noticed  in  the  book¬ 
sellers’  windows  thero  a  franc  edition  of  a  French 
version  of  Thackeray’s  celebrated  “  Yellow  Plush 
Papers,”  and  “  Jeames’s  Diary,”  under  the  title  of 
“  Memoires  d’un  Valet  de  Pied.”  Well,  there  is  a 
little  story  connected  with  this  translation  which 
very  vividly  sets  before  us  the  difference  between 
publishing  in  Paris  and  publishing  in  London.  The 
industrious  translator,  Mr.  William  L.  Hughes,  well 
known  in  the  French  capital  for  his  knowledge  of 
both  English  and  French  literature,  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  copyright  of  his  labor,  and  obtain  the 
usual  stamp  troin  the  government  ofliciab.  For 
that  purpose  he  sent  his  written  request  with  a 
copy  of  the  book  to  the  Paris  Board  of  Index  for 
their  authorization  and  protection.  After  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  —  occupied,  it  may  be  presumed,  in 
carefully  examining  Thackeray’s  humor,  —  the  offi¬ 
cials  detennined  to  refuse  tlie  license  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  sublime  rea.son  :  “  Because  the  book  contains 
stnetures  on  the  British  aristocracy  of  such  intense 
acerbity  that  remonstrance  from  Her  Majesty’s  gov¬ 
ernment  might  be  the  consequence  of  its  authorized 
circulation !  ” 

Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  was  the  lecturer  at  the  last  free 
lecture  of  the  season  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London. 
He  chose  for  his  subject  “  Memories  of  the  Author’s 
of  the  Age,”  in  which  he  recounted  his  personal 
reminiscences  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
writers  who  have  passed  from  us.  Very  character¬ 
istic  was  an  anecilote  of  the  Ettrick  Shephenl.  He 
hail  been  invited  to  dine  at  Mr.  Hall’s.  Amongst 
the  company  was  Miss  Landon,  then  in  the  foil 
zenith  of  her  popularity.  Hogg,  whose  criticisms 
upon  the  poetical  effusions  of  L.  E.  L.  had  been 
somewhat  severe,  greeted  the  lady  with  “  I  did  not 
know  ye  were  so  bonny ;  I ’ve  said  many  hard  things 
alxmt  ye,  but  I  did  not  know  ye  were  so  bonny.” 
It  is  clear  that  the  “  Shephenl  ”  would  not  have 
said  these  “  hanl  things  ”  about  the  lady’s  poetry 
had  he  known  the  pretty  woman  who  wrote  it.  But 
what  would  he  have  done  with  “  Our  Village,”  if 
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pcrsoual  boanty  was  so  essentially  a  part  of  his 
canon  of  criticism?  Miss  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 
whom  L.  E.  L.  declared  to  be  the  ideal  of  Sancho 
Panza  in  jjctticoats,  waii  one  of  the  kindest  of  wo¬ 
men,  but  her  dumpy  figure  often  raised  a  laugh 
against  her.  On  one  occasion  she  had  come  to  dine 
with  the  Halls,  when  her  host  found  she  was,  in 
some  way  or  otlier,  the  subject  of  some  suppressed 
merriment.  Her  dress,  never  very  well  assorted, 
was  set  off  on  the  occasion  W  a  yellow  turban,  more 
striking  than  becoming.  Iler  host  considerately 
tried  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  merriment,  nor 
was  he  long  in  doing  so.  On  the  back  of  the  head¬ 
dress  was  a  sho|)-ticKet,  “  Very  Chaste,  5s.  6d.”  The 
turban  had  been  purchased  on  her  way,  ere  she 
joined  the  party  invited  to  meet  her.  Mr.  Hall 
quietly  removed  the  ticket  without  Miss  Mitford  be¬ 
ing  aware  of  its  existence. 

M.  Sayeus,  of  Paris,  has  found  that  a  brilliant 
light,  possessing  very  high  actinic  power,  is  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  twenty-tour  parts 
of  well-dried  pulverized  nitrate  of  potash  with  seven 
parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  six  of  the  red  sulphide 
of  arsenic.  This  mi.xture  can  be  sold  at  threepence 
a  pound,  and  its  light  is  therefore  much  cheaper  than 
that  of  magnesium,  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  only 
very  slightly  inferior  in  actinic  energy. 

The  Count  de  Nieuwerkerke,  the  Imperial  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  has 
recently  presented  the  Empress  with  a  water-color 
sketch  by  Prudhon,  representing  the  painter  him¬ 
self,  in  ball  costume  of  the  time  of  the  Consulate, 
and  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  him  as  a  model 
for  his  tailor.  The  story  told  about  this  drawing 
is  curioiB  enough.  M.  Luquet,  a  well-known  con- 
nois-seur,  saw  it  in  the  window  of  a  barber’s  shop 
in  the  Rue  Mouffetard,  the  grande  rue  of  the  Chif- 
fonniers  of  Paris ;  the  paper  was  soiled  and  yellow 
from  age  and  ill-itsage,  but  in  the  corner  was  the 
well-known  signature  of  Prudhon,  in  vermilion. 
M.  Luquet  asked  if  the  figure  was  for  sale,  and  the 
old  man,  the  father  of  the  barber,  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longed,  being  told  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  buy 
it,  came  forward  and  said :  “  You  want  to  pur¬ 
chase  my  Prudhon,  Monsieur  ?  for  it  is  a  Prudhon, 
and  I  can  answer  for  it.  He  gave  it  to  me  himself, 
one  evening  after  I  had  dressed  him  h  la  Titus  for  a 
ball  at  the  Tuileries.  I  was  his  hair-dresser  and  the 
famous  David’s  also.”  M.  Luquet  began  to  think 
that  his  chance  of  bargain  was  vanishing,  but  he 
asked  the  old  barber  whether  he  would  part  with 
the  drawing.  The  latter  seemed  to  hesitate;  he 
had  given  it  as  a  plaything  to  his  little  grandson, 
and  it  was  a  wonder  it  was  not  destroyed ;  for  him¬ 
self  he  was  nearly  bbnd,  and  the  sketch  was  no  great 
use  to  him ;  besides,  he  would  rather  see  his  Prud¬ 
hon  in  the  hands  of  a  connoisseur  than  in  those  of  a 
child,  —  and  the  gentleman  would  perhaps,  make 
Adolphe  a  little  present  into  the  bargain.  By  this 
time  M.  Luquet  nad  begun  to  calculate  in  his  own 
mind  how  much  he  should  give  for  the  Prudhon, 
and  he  asked,  with  ill-disguised  concern,  bow  much 
the  old  man  wanted  for  it.  “  Dame !  ”  said  the  old 
man,  in  the  slow  accents  of  age,  or  what  seemed  to 
the  eager  M.  Luquet  like  the  cunning  of  the  bar¬ 
gainer.  “  It  is  an  original,  and,  wnat  is  more, 
signed.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  dear  at  fifteen 
sous  f  ”  M.  Luquet’s  face  lighted  up  with  surprise ; 
the  exchange  was  soon  made,  Adolphe  was  pre¬ 


sented  with  a  magnificent  zouave,  who  moved  amu 
and  legs  with  great  agility  when  a  certain  cord  wai 
touched,  and  M.  Prudlion,  in  his  gala  dress,  was  soon 
cleaned  up,  laid  down  upon  Bristol-boanl,  surround¬ 
ed  with  a  handsome  frame,  and  was  eventually  jire- 
sented  to  the  Empre.ss  on  the  day  of  Sainte  Eugenie, 
and  formed  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  dunng 
the  late  gatherings  at  Compiegne. 


C.  SciiROEDER  VAN  PER  Kolk,  son  of  the  great 
anatomist,  has  just  published  a  work  entitled,  “Soul 
and  Body  ”  {Seele  und  LeiU),  in  which  he  endeav¬ 
ors  to  prove  that  what  is  called  soul  is  siiiijily  tlie 
manifestation  of  brain,  jast  as  digestion  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  stomach.  He  saj-s,  memory,  imagination, 
rea.«on,  and  even  volition,  are  but  the  result  of 
physical  actions,  or  electro-molecular,  excited  by 
the  operation  of  perception,  —  the  contact  with  the 
outer  world. 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  having  an  extensive  knowl-  ! 
edge  of  the  foreign  bookselling  trade,  has  sent  to  tlie  i 
Publishers’  Circular  some  remarks  upon  the  Tauch-  ' 
nitz  editions  of  English  popular  books,  so  well  known 
to  Continental  travellers,  and  on  the  arrangements 
made  with  English  authors  for  the  same.  “  The  ' 
English  public,  says  this  corrcsi)ondent,  will  be 
8urj)rised  to  learn  that  the  sums  at  which  the  copy¬ 
rights  of  their  standard  authors  are  bought  are,  as  [ 
a  rule,  within  the  limits  of  £10  to  £20;  and  that  i 
the  highest  amount  ever  paid  by  Tauchnitz  to  one 
of  the  foremost  English  authors  now  living  did  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  £100.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  copyrights  are,  very  wLsely,  for  all  future  edi- 
tions ;  and  that  the  above  sums  apply  in  most  cases 
to  works  comprising  three  volumes.  There  is  evi-  ' 
dcntly  no  ‘sacrifice’  or  ‘merit’  in  this.  With  a  : 
fi.xed  sale  of  more  than  five  thousand  subscrilicd  ■ 
copies,  and  an  average  sale  of  more  than  ten  thou-  ; 
sand  copies  of  each  new  product  of  any  tolerable 
author,  and  with  the  market  open  all  over  the  world 
except  England  and  the  colonies,  this  collection  is  | 
doubtless  a  very  well-paying  speculation.  Nav,  I 
more ;  the  desire  to  have  their  works  published  In 
one  collection  with  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  English 
literature,  and  the  unconsciousness  of  the  gi-eat  I 
damage  which  is  done  to  their  original  editions  by  , 
the  ‘  Tauchnitz  Edition,’  makes  British  authors  | 
overlook  the  ridiculously  small  sums  offered  to  them  ; 
by  the  Continental  publisher,  and  they  consent  to  j 
part  with  their  copyrights  forever,  and  for  a  trifle. 
When  Victor  Hugo  dined  one  day  with  Mr.  Hau- 
mann,  the  groat  reprinter  of  French  works  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  the  latter,  pointing  to  his  park  and  mansion, 
said  to  him,  ‘  C’est  votre  imagination  qni  in’a  ol)- 
tenu  cette  reallte.’  AVith  more  irony,  and  the  same 
right,  could  Baron  Tauchnitz  address  those  words 
to  his  English  authors  and  their  English  publishers. 
For  the  possibility  of  publishing  his  collection  is 
based  on  the  ‘  imagination  ’  of  the  English  authors,  j 
that  what  they  get  besides  their  English  honorarium  \ 
is  profit,  whilst  it  is  a  loss  only  by  damaging  the  sale 
of  the  original  edition,  and  that  of  any  future  cheap  i 
edition  published  W  the  original  publisher  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  firm  Tauchnitz  have  their  depots  in 
New  York,  Paris,  Russia,  the  Dutch  colonies,  —  ev-  ; 
ery where.  The  sale  of  the  ‘  Tauchnitz  Edition  ’  in 
the  United  States  decreases  the  sale  of  the  English 
editions  much  more  than  any  other  repriut  pub-  < 
lished  in  America.”  { 


